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PREFACE. 


N an age that is inclined to treat religion lightly 
no greater service can be rendered than that of 
creating well-founded convictions concerning the 
permanent values of religion. People are feeling, 
that much passing under the name of religion has 
no valid reason for existence, and is in reality 
nothing more than venerable lumber deserving to 
be destroyed. The whole trend of modern thought 
is towards the realisation of essentials, and their 
application to the actual facts of life. But in the 
process there is the danger of throwing away the 
precious grain with the chaff and of mistaking the 
temporary for the eternal values. 
Because of this our imperative duty is that of 


restoring religion to its proper place, and of showing, 
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not only in discussion, but still more in deeds, its 
significance and abiding worth. We must justify 
to mind and heart its vital truths, and seek in every 
way to gain for it acceptance as the true satisfaction 
of all the soul’s deepest yearnings. Never more 
than now do we need the testimony of religion as 
realised in experience. The age is in no credulous 
mood. It is seeking reality, and has a right to 
expect it from the followers of Jesus Christ. In 
this important work the humblest may take part, 
for, when all is said, the saint is the highest authority 
on religion. Let him who has a vision proclaim it 
for the guidance of those who are seeking more 
light. 

The aim of this book is to render some little 
help in the present perplexity, and prevailing 
religious indifference. In the following general plan 
we have endeavoured to show that religion is a 
universal and indestructible element in human 
nature, and must be ranked among the greatest 
realities in the universe, While it is exhibited in all 
the faiths professed of men, it has reached its most 


perfect expression in Christianity. This is verified 
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in its lofty and final conception of God ; its doctrine 
of man as a being capable of immediate and direct 
communion with God, and of likeness to His moral 
nature. Further, an adequate remedy is provided 
for moral evil whereby the life is renewed in right- 
eousness and true holiness. To this is added the 
highest standard of moral conduct; the noblest 
social ideal ; and love as the greatest dynamic for 
their attainment. 

~ Our treatment of this great theme has not been 
undertaken with a light heart; many times have 
we wished it in abler hands. Fortunately for 
those who desire to pursue the study further, there 
is a rich supply of books by able and devout scholars. 
All we can claim, is a sincere desire to suggest a line 
of thought, which may be of real seivice to those 
who desire to give a reason for the hope that is in 
them. 

In the course of a long and varied ministry, we 
have been firmly convinced by _ observation, 
experience, and practical results, that the per- 
manent values of the Christian religion are of 


priceless worth; that in fact, they are the only 
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possessions worthy of supreme interest, effort, and 
attainment. 

This volume is an expansion of the Hartley 
Lecture, delivered at the Primitive Methodist Con- 
ference, held at Middlesbrough in June, 1914. 

It has been prepared under the pressure of circuit, 
and other duties, and our readers are asked to view 
it not so much in the spirit of criticism as in the 
light of the motives and aims which have prompted 
the writing of it. We are deeply conscious of its 
many imperfections, but withal trust that the 
message it contains will awaken interest ; provoke 
deeper thought; enrich experience; promote a 
revival of spiritual religion, and hasten the coming 
of God’s Kingdom. 

We gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to 
many authors, some of whom are mentioned by 


name, and all of whom are sincerely thanked. 


June, 1914. 
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THE MODERN OUTLOOK 





‘‘ RELIGION was never more compelling in its interest than 
to-day. This partly because so much of what hitherto has 
gone under its name has been called in question. But also, 
and perhaps more, because the need of it has never more 
been felt. All over Europe, all over the civilised world, the 
sense is growing, that other solutions are inadequate.”— 
J. Brierley, B.A. 


“ HEGEL’s great saying, ‘ The real is the rational,’ I think 
needs to be changed in these days into this, ‘ The real is the 
religious.’ In moral faith and adventure alone do we 
discover reality.”—Dr. W. E. Orchard. 


“THE constituent elements of the life we call Christian, are 
substantial, real, unutterable. They are the eternal verities 
of the life begotten of God in the soul.”—H. E. Warner. 


Jesus said: ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take My yoke upon 
you, and learn of Me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For My yoke is easy 
and My burden is light.” 


PERMANENT VALUES OF RELIGION. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tbe Modern Outlook. 


HE present age is an age of religious indifference. 

If the findings of the recognised religious 
organisations are anything to judge by, there 

is certainly very much to justify this statement. 
During recent years it has been no unusual happening 
for the various churches to report decreases in the 
number of their adherents, both children and adults. 
Christian people notice, with deep regret, the wide- 
spread neglect of public worship, the growing 
tendency to secularise the Sabbath, and the apparent 
apathy and indifference to spiritual matters, which 
seem to characterise the masses of the population. 
There can be no doubt that the large majority of 
men are no longer associated with the Church, and 
whole classes of society, we are told, have drifted 
away from religious institutions, and show not the 
slightest interest in outward religious observances at 
least. During the last decade there has been a 
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growing recognition everywhere of the importance 
of the working classes, both in the political and 
religious world. It is not hard to see why the lives 
of those who labour with their hands should be 
regarded as important, for they not only constitute 
by far the largest section of the social order, but, as 
the producers of the wealth of the world, they are 
also indispensable, and by reason of their power 
they hold in their hands, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the destiny of mankind. Nowitis generally 
recognised in religious circles, that to vast numbers 
of working men, religion has ceased to be of any 
vital importance. We are all familiar with the 
repeated debates in Church conferences, on how best 
they may be brought back to Christian belief and 
practice. 

It is not only the working classes, however, that 
are growing indifferent to religious concerns, for 
among the educated and intellectual sections of 
society there appears to be an increasing unconcern 
for spiritual matters. 

It is true, of course, that much may be said in 
objection to what has been stated. Appearances 
are frequently deceptive. Spiritual results and 
religious influence cannot adequately be gauged by 
statistics and church reports. It is easy to misjudge 
others, and having done so, to make all kinds of 
sweeping assertions about the prevailing indifference 
and unbelief of the day. Such judgments may 
easily be shallow and unjust. While we say that 
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there is much existing indifference, we ought to ask 
ourselves this question, ‘‘ What is it to which so 
many are indifferent?’’ Those of us who are 
actively engaged in Christian work must not confuse 
indifference to ourselves, or to what we have to say, 
or to our particular methods, with indifference to 
religion as such or to God. It may well be that 
many who take no interest in religious institutions, 
and are outside the churches, are nevertheless deeply 
interested in religion itself. Nor again must we 
confuse some people’s unbelief in what they have 
-wrongly come to think is the Christian message, with 
disregard for the essential verities of the Christian 
faith. Some people may appear to be indifferent or 
unbelieving, simply because of the faults of those 
who may ask of them more than is required by the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, but they are not necessarily 
so in reality. 

It is easily possible also when comparing the 
present unfavourably with the past, to forget that 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.” It 
may be granted that things, generally, are better in 
many respects than in past ages. There were many 
things said and done then, which were altogether 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity. Unbelief was 
bold and blatant, while vices, such as drunkenness 
and immorality, were too often condoned by polite 
society. It may be so still in some circles, but on 
the whole, a higher standard of morality obtains 
to-day. The public conscience, which was sleeping 
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then, has been awakened to some of the greatest evils 
that infest humanity, and efforts towards their 
removal are now being made as they were never 
made before. 

But when all these considerations have been taken 
into account, and full allowance has been made for 
them, the fact still remains that a large proportion 
of men resist or are indifferent to, the claims 
Christianity makes upon them. In this open 
hostility to everything religious, and in the wide- 
spread profound indifference which makes men 
dismiss, not only the Christian church, but 
Christianity itself, as unworthy of consideration, 
religious people are rightly finding reason for serious 
thought. Men are trying to discover by sincere 
and patient investigation, the cause of the present 
attitude of their fellows towards religious questions. 
Can this attitude be explained by the alleged fact 
that Christianity, which has admittedly done great 
good in the past, has now lost its power and been 
found inadequate to growing needs? Has it proved 
of value only in conditions which are now outgrown, 
and not being of permanent worth, must it in the 
natural order of things give place to a new faith 
which is more capable of swaying the reason and the 
affections of men? There are many who do not 
hesitate to answer these questions in the affirmative, 
nor to assert that the Gospel of Jesus Christ cannot 
justify the high claims it makes for itself. Many 
others contend that all that is necessary is that 
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Christianity should be presented in terms of modern 
thought. Others, again, hold that all supernatural, 
spiritual belief is in the nature of superstition ; that 
while it has played a necessary part in the progress 
of the race, increased knowledge, and fuller develop- 
ment, have made it no longer either necessary or 
desirable. To these men religion is the uncom- 
promising foe of real human welfare, and so great is 
their antipathy to spiritual ideals, that with Karl 
Marx they declare, ‘‘The idea of God must be 
destroyed ; it is the keystone of a perverted civili- 
sation.” 

Now it would be worse than useless for Christian 
people to shut their eyes to the present state of 
things, or to attempt to explain it away. We must 
try and find out what are the causes which have made 
so many hostile or apathetic to our faith, and those 
causes must be removed. 

In seeking to discover these causes, the incon- 
sistency of the lives of many professing Christian 
people at once forces itself on the attention as one 
possible explanation of men’s indifference to religion. 
Anyone engaged in religious work among people 
outside the churches, must have heard the truth very 
bluntly and forcibly set forth, that not a few religious 
people are no better than those who make no pre- 
tension of being religious. They see that there is 
little or no difference in the character and conduct 
of those who are associated with the churches, and 
- of those who are not, and it is not surprising that 
Cc 
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they come to the conclusion, that religion is not 
a subject of any vital importance. 

Everyone knows, of course, that too much is 
commonly made of this objection to Christianity. 
There are thousands of Christian people, whose 
piety is beyond question, and who, alike in character 
and conduct, are remarkable for Christliness. Nor 
can the fact that so many men are turned from evil 
by the power of the Gospel, and that so many more 
are kept from evil by the same power, be overlooked. 
But the objection cannot be dismissed lightly. 
Considering the high claims which Christianity 
makes, men have a right to expect to see those 
who embrace it, individually and collectively, 
different from the rest of men. In the Christian, 
they look, not for perfection perhaps, but at least 
for righteousness, purity and brotherly love. We 
may demand that our religion be judged on its 
merits, or by what it does, and not by what it fails 
to do, but men are not altogether inconsistent in 
judging that religion by its influence on all who 
profess it. In any case the fact that men, and 
particularly working men, have in many cases 
observed so little difference between the lives of 
professing Christians and of those who make no such 
profession, has done much to drive them away, not 
only from the Church, but also from the religion 
with which the Church is identified. Furthermore, 
many who are by no means sceptical of religion, 
have found it so very difficult to live up to the 
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demands which Christianity makes on them, and 
at the same time follow their daily occupation in 
a social order like our own, that to avoid hypocrisy 
they have ceased to profess a faith which they 
cannot practise. 

In another respect also, the widespread indifference 
to religion may be traced to its exponents. All too 
frequently, the Church has been opposed to changes 
which have been for the betterment of the mass of 
men. Instead of initiating and directing measures 
of reform—or at any rate sympathising with them 
-she has either clung tenaciously to existing con- 
ditions, however evil, or looked on, leaving men to 
fight their own battles without her leadership and 
without her support. Absorbed with problems that 
have ceased to be important, she has been dreadfully 
blind at times to the imperative needs of the hour, 
and has had no living message, no vitalizing truth to 
declare. As one reads the pages of Church history, 
one cannot help deploring the many occasions on 
which the recognised exponents of religion have 
neglected to preach the Gospel in its simplicity and 
entirety : invented means of escape from its obliga- 
tions ; bolstered up unchristian institutions, and 
spoken with uncertain voice on matters of righteous- 
nessandtruth. And this has all tended tomake men 
indifferent to its claims and condemn religion through 
its advocates. 

A second reason which accounts for the turning 
away of many from supernatural religion, is the 

oe 
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influence of modern physical science. The investi- 
gations of scientists have led to discoveries which 
have placed us in a changed universe. Many beliefs 
that had been held unchallenged for centuries, and 
were thought to be impregnable, have had to be 
abandoned. The study of geology, astronomy and 
biology has given a new account of the creation, of 
the world, and the nature of man, and has ruthlessly 
destroyed not a few ideas that were thought to be 
fundamental to religious belief. Unfortunately men 
have been led to think that science and religion are 
antagonistic, and it is true that bitter warfare has 
been waged between their votaries. Religious 
people, in dread lest the foundations of their faith 
should be undermined, have denied the conclusions 
of scientific research. They have failed to dis- 
tinguish between what is essential and what is 
non-essential to religion. Under the impression 
that their faith must stand or fall with certain facts, 
they have hotly resented any investigation of those 
facts, and foolishly refused to surrender belief in’ 
them, when such a belief has been proved erroneous. 
There are few more amazing things in history, than 
the obstinate defence of error mistaken for absolute 
truth. Science, on the other hand, has frequently 
presumed to speak with authority on religious 
questions, and has drawn conclusions which the 
premises have not warranted. Science and religion 
have trespassed, each on the domain of the other, 
with the most unhappy results to both. Men have 
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been made to feel that the two things are incom- 
patible, and that they must choose between them. 
There can be no doubt that many worshippers have 
been attracted to altars reared for the sole worship 
of physical science. The teaching that presents 
nature and humanity as the only fitting objects of 
worship, has unfortunately blinded many to-spiritual 
truth, and drawn them away from the deeper realities 
of thought and life. 

It is not the purpose of physical science, as such, 
to set forth speculative theories of the universe. 
Its aim is simply to discover as fully as possible 
~the nature of the universe as it actually exists, 
and to make us acquainted with the properties 
and relations of the elements of which it is 
composed. This aim it has pursued without any 
consideration of theological interests. One of its 
most remarkable results, however, has been the 
rise of Materialism. 

Materialists declare ‘‘ that to account for all the 
phenomena of nature, including those of life, animal 
and vegetable, and of thought, nothing more is 
needed than matter and its properties. Matter and 
force have built up the universe, the former being 
the stuff out of which the structure has been raised, 
the latter the architect by whose unconscious skill 
it has been shaped into a cosmos.’”’ According to 
this view of things, God is eliminated from the 
world; the origin of life, the nature of thought, 
feeling, and morality are all explained without any 
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reference to supernatural agency. It will be seen 
that Materialism is radically opposed in its teaching 
to Christianity. It has many supporters, and its 
subtle influence is very prevalent in these days. 

Our purpose here is not to discuss the merits of 
Materialism as a speculative theory, but to point to 
some of its practical results in modern life. To 
begin with, it destroys spiritual ideals, and inevitably 
tends to place undue emphasis on the lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the vainglory of life. 
If material things are everything, the only wise 
course is to live for what they can give—and for 
that only. There can be no questioning the fact, 
that it is to this that vast multitudes of our fellow- 
men have given themselves over. They promote the 
sensuous at the expense of the spiritual, and make 
worldly prosperity the standard of worth. On all 
hands we see men throwing themselves with 
undivided energy into the acquisition of wealth, not 
because they desire to possess it as a means to a 
higher end, but because they consider it the swm- 
mum bonum of life. In the same spirit, slavish 
homage is paid to the successful, on account of the 
power which is theirs by reason of their possessions, 
rather than on account of their natural worth. It 
is commonly believed in all classes of society, that 
the full joy and power of life can only be realised 
through an increase of creature comforts. Those 
who have great wealth cling to it, fearful of losing 
the advantages it gives, while those who have it not, 
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reverence and covet it as the chief good of life, and, 
as though poverty were an evil in itself, consider any 
means of escaping it justifiable. 

This mammon worship, which is the logical 
outcome of a materialistic belief, has given rise to 
a state of things from which spring many of the most 
serious problems with which the present day is 
confronted. On the one hand we see an accumula- 
tion of riches, and a degree of luxury never before 
equalled in the history of the world, while on the 
other hand there is unparalleled abject misery. 
Never before have there been such extremes of 
- excessive wealth and hopeless poverty. New and 
artificial needs have been created. Although many 
means of making life easier have been discovered, 
we continually hear large numbers of men 
complaining of the emptiness of life, and there 
appears to be no proportionate well-being in the real 
sense for those who expend so much time and energy 
simply in the pursuit of pleasure, and the increase 
of physical comfort. Again, in an order of life where 
it is openly admitted that wealth is the chief thing 
to be secured at any price, such virtues as meekness, 
humility and self-sacrifice are displaced by more 
blatant and aggressive qualities. Greed and selfish- 
ness, and a cold indifference to the interests of other 
men, are the characteristics likely to be developed in 
men who are engaged in keen competition. 

It is not painting the picture too darkly to say, 
that Materialism has cast its baneful shadow over 
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our modern civilisation. Any one at all familiar 
with the facts of present day life, knows how a 
shameless greed of gain has degraded human nature, 
and come to estimate a man’s value, not by his 
character, but by his profit-making capacity. Are 
not the grave problems of immorality, intemperance, 
and pauperism, to no small extent attributable to 
the same cause? And what is it all resulting in? 
Those who live for material things grow to be 
dependent on them ; they become the slaves rather 
than the masters of their circumstances. They 
increase comfort, culture, health, and pleasure, only 
to discover, as Eucken says, that “all this put 
together does not give life, considered as a whole, 
any meaning and value.” 

In spite of these and other causes, which have 
made men indifferent to religion, there is no reason 
for despair. There are many signs full of promise 
to those who have at heart the cause of God and 
righteousness. 

Many of us believe that the very attacks levelled 
against Christianity will prove in the long run more 
profitable than otherwise. No good can possibly 
come ultimately, through defending religion with 
arguments which cannot stand the keenest criticism. 
It augurs well for the future of religion, that men 
have been driven to discover what is essential to it. 
The investigations which have been made into the 
nature of the Bible, the claims of the Church, and 
the teaching of Christ, will result in gain and not in 
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loss, for by them we have been helped to distinguish 
between the transitory and the eternal, between the 
body and the soul. Nothing of real worth has been 
destroyed. 

The critical study and free discussion of the Bible 
have enhanced its value. ‘‘ The removing of those 
things that are shaken ” has been carried out with 
thoroughness, ‘“‘that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain.” The realities on which true 
religious belief must be based have been laid bare, 
and the Bible has become a book of human and 
living interest to men. The claims of Christ are 
“urged, not on the authority of an infallible book, but 
on grounds that commend themselves to the reason, 
the conscience and the affections. 

The Church, aroused by the hostility of some, and 
alarmed by the indifference of others to her Gospel, 
has been engaged in a serious and sincere effort to 
make herself familiar with the teaching of her 
Founder. 

For years, the truth which Christ gave to the world 
has lain buried under a mass of traditional interpre- 
tation. Its light has been obscured by the decrees 
of Church councils and by ecclesiastical dogmas. 
Plain men forced to tread the common paths 
of life, and occupied with their daily tasks, have 
too frequently been unable to get from Christ’s 
representatives, the guidance and the help which 
they so sorely need. The intellect has been insulted 
by assertions made on purely human authority, and 
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the soul has turned away in disgust from grotesque 
misrepresentations of the truth, despairing of 
satisfaction. 

Now, however, the cry has been raised, “ Back 
to Christ!” and men are studying His words and 
His life in their own light. They are setting aside 
all traditional views, and are eagerly investigating 
the historical facts and working out for themselves 
all that those facts imply. Asa result of this study, 
it is being discovered, that what Christ taught is 
not only different from what the Church has some- 
times taught, but even more different from what 
a professing Christian society believes and practises. 
Long neglected truths are being brought to light, 
and proclaimed with an insistence that will not be 
denied. With fresh interest and renewed hope, 
men are turning to consider Christ’s teaching 
concerning the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood 
of man, and the reality and supreme importance of 
the spiritual life. The need for a Christian type of 
character, is being more and more recognised. 
Christ’s statement of the seriousness of sin and the 
possibility of escape from its thraldom, is being more 
sympathetically considered after the failure of 
human attempts to grapple with moral evil and its 
fearful results in every department of life. His 
vision of an ideal social order in which all men dwell 
together in love as brothers without regard to social 
distinctions and national barriers, in all things 
doing the will of God in righteousness, purity and 
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peace, all observing the law of sacrificial service, is 
captivating the imagination, compelling the reason, 
and inspiring men everywhere to strenuous endeavour 
for its realisation. 

The Christian religion is not outgrown. It still 
has a living message to proclaim, a renewing power 
to impart, for which the need of the present age cries 
aloud. We firmly believe, that men cut off from 
conscious fellowship with God, and seemingly 
indifferent to religion, are nevertheless waiting for 
a clear statement of the Gospel of His Son, and 
will with gladness respond to it. That statement, 
to be made not only in words, but in sanctified 
living is, we feel assured, speedily forthcoming. 

Another hopeful sign of the times, from a religious 
standpoint, is the growing reconciliation of science 
and religion. Men are coming to see that the two 
things are not incompatible, but that each has its 
separate province, its own truths to declare. The 
champions of religious truth are moving away from 
the spirit of the men who tortured Galileo, and 
burned Giordano Bruno in Rome, for proclaiming 
the discoveries of natural philosophy. Stifling truth 
is no longer considered a respectable occupation. 
Parallel with this more sympathetic attitude of 
religion to science is the increasing reverence shown 
by science to the claims of religion. We are coming 
to understand that external nature does not con- 
stitute the whole of reality, and that spiritual life 
is no mere natural product. The mistake made in 
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the past by science, has been that of thinking that 
the ground covered by it was the whole field of 
reality, whereas in truth it was only a part. In its 
own realm it has done magnificent work, and has 
formulated a system of truth by induction of the 
facts with which it has had to deal. But that 
system of truth is valid only in the realm of physical 
science, it does not, and cannot, displace truth in 
the realm of religion. The two systems of truth are 
not mutually exclusive, but intimately connected 
and necessary to each other. Science appeals to 
the intellect of man and deals with the physical side 
of his nature, while religion appeals to that part of 
a man’s nature that worships, and deals with his 
spiritual life. More and more science inclines to the 
view, that ultimate reality, of which physical nature 
is but one manifestation, is spiritual in its character. 
As the Magi were led by the star into the presence 
of Christ, so we believe will all sincere seekers after 
truth, in every branch of knowledge, end their 
quest in the presence of God, “‘ who is a Spirit.” 
Probably the most noticeable feature of modern 
times is the great social unrest which exists in every 
civilised country. There can be no denying that 
there is grave disquiet in men’s minds, an uneasy 
feeling that things are not as they ought to be. 
A growing revolt against the present social order is 
manifest on every hand. A new social conscience 
has called the established institutions and doctrines 
to account. “Civilisation is at the bar and it is easy 
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to frame a serious indictment.” The frightful waste 
of child life, the crime, pauperism and unemployment 
which characterise society are felt to be a reproach 
to a wealthy and enlightened people. The shameful 
contrasts of wealth and poverty which are every- 
where forced on the attention are wrong. A system 
which counts the man less than what he produces, 
and the conditions. of labour less important than 
the results; which permits disgusting slums and 
drives pure women into shame; which compels 
human beings to live in unsanitary houses, and their 
children to be born into a heritage of disease and 
evil, cannot be tolerated. It must be changed, and 
it is in man’s power to make the change. 

This new spirit of discontent is ethical, and even 
religious in its nature. Rightly understood, it 
expresses an attempt to secure better conditions of 
life, based on justice. While material interests 
play a great part no doubt in the agitations to 
which it gives rise, at the centre it is a protest 
against unrighteousness and a demand for fuller, 
richer life. 

It is remarkable how widespread this spirit is in 
its influence. Men in all social grades are being 
moved by it. Not only the victims of a vicious 
system, but sensitive men and women among the 
working, the professional, and wealthy classes of 
society, are giving serious thought to discover the 
solution of the difficulties presented by the situation. 
A keen sense of personal responsibility lies heavy on 
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many hearts, and learning, service, and money, are 
being freely given to bring about a reformation. 
Never in the history of the race have there been so 
many organisations for dealing with social problems, 
never was the vision of a perfect society so vividly 
before so many minds. Individuals, townships, 
churches, and states are applying themselves with 
praiseworthy zeal to industrial reform and social 
readjustment. 

By many, this new movement is viewed with 
alarm and foreboding. Ancient doctrines, long 
established systems, time-honoured institutions are 
being remodelled, and one cannot prophesy their 
ultimate forms. Not a few fear that the new order 
may be worse than the old. Nor can it be denied, 
even by its most ardent supporter, that the work 
of reconstruction which is going on is attended by 
grave perils. There is, for instance, the danger of 
class warfare. In these times the suspicion and 
dislike existing between large bodies of employees 
on the one hand, and their employers on the 
other, is very noticeable. Speaking generally, there 
is strife rather than good-will and co-operation, 
between capital and labour. The employees are 
trying to win for themselves better conditions, 
while the employers seek to retain or increase the 
advantages they already enjoy, and so the struggle 
goes on, frequently in a bitter spirit. 

A second possible danger, lies in the attempt to 
solve the grave problems of which we have spoken, 
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simply by bettering external conditions. Let it be 
said at once, that the need for better conditions 
is imperative. But if we fail to recognise, that 
behind the problem of the better conditions is 
the problem of the better man, if we forget that 
character, not comfort, is the standard by which 
to judge human well-being, our efforts for reforming 
society are doomed to ignominious failure. A re- 
organised social order must be accompanied by 
—nay, must be the outcome of transformed 
personality, if it is to be truly beneficial and lasting. 
“There is no wealth but life,”? said Ruskin, and 
Professor Chapman, an authority on_ political 
economy, commenting on his words, says, “‘In the 
highest sense he was right. All that we call wealth, 
is only of value because it conduces to the great, 
ultimate value which means conscious living, 
properly conceived. The former is economic value, 
and is relative to the end which it subserves ; the 
latter we may call absolute value.” Christ ex- 
pressed the same truth in the words, “A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” It is our firm conviction, that 
character can only be fashioned by spiritual forces. 
“Conscious living, properly conceived ”—man’s 
full, true life—is only possible, when not simply his 
physical and intellectual needs are satisfied, but 
when his soul also finds satisfaction in communion 
with God. It is for this reason that it is so necessary 
that the efforts now being made to create a better 
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and happier society, should be inspired and directed 
by spiritual ideals. ‘‘Man cannot live by bread 
alone.” 

These facts, which emerge as we study the modern 
outlook, have a tremendous significance for Christian 
people. The present situation presents a unique 
opportunity of showing to the world that religion, 
and especially the religion of Christ, has a supreme 
and permanent value for men. The world cries 
aloud for life, more life and fuller; it is for us to 
proclaim in its entirety the evangel of Him who 
came to earth that men might have life. The need 
of the hour is renewed personality and strong 
healthy character, let us vindicate the claim made by 
our faith that it can still make men “‘ new creatures 
in Christ.” In our collective life we lack unity of 
purpose. Bishop Westcott has told us that “a 
recognised social ideal is one of our sorest needs.” 
In the teaching of Jesus concerning the kingdom of 
God upon earth, we have the most glorious ideal that 
has ever been given to the race. And it is an ideal 
which is at the same time a practical possibility. 
It shall yet be realised, when men are prepared to 
live according to the will of God in righteousness 
and love. Men are prepared to believe in the Gospel 
of Christ, when they see it translated into conduct 
by His followers. 

The modern outlook need not cause alarm, it 
should rather inspire hope. Present-day conditions 
are proving conclusively, that the need for religion 
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is as essential as ever it was to man. What is 
required is a true conception, and a sincere 
presentation of what religion is. Already, there 
are signs that Materialism has proved a failure. 
Though it has destroyed for many a belief in 
spiritual things, and taken away with faith in 
God the hope of immortality, it has left behind 
dissatisfaction and a sense of the vanity of life. 
By teaching the absolute and sole reality of tangible 
things, it has created widespread pessimism. The 
truth is, that by robbing man of a spiritual world 
in which he could dwell in living fellowship with 
a Supreme Being, it has exiled him from the 
domain in which he felt himself greater than his 
circumstances, and independent of his environment. 
Listen to this dialogue between the Roman Emperor 
and Chrysostom : 

“J will banish thee,” said the Emperor. 

“Thou canst not,” replied Chrysostom, “ for the 
world is my Father’s house.” 

‘“‘ Then will I kill thee.” 

“ That is not in thy power, for my life is hid with 
Christ in God.” 

“‘T will deprive thee of all thou possessest.” 

‘Nay! for my treasure is in heaven, and my 
riches are within me.” 

“ But I will exile thee, that thou shalt not have 
a friend or companion left.” 

‘“‘ Neither canst thou do that ; for my Friend is He 
who will never leave me, and from whom none can 
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sever me. I defy thee, proud Emperor ; thou canst 
do me no harm at all.” 

Men to-day need this same sense of personal value, 
this calm assurance of their superiority to the 
tyranny of existence. Blindly they are groping 
for it; with inarticulate voice they are asking for 
it, and religion, by restoring to them God, and the 
life of the Spirit, can bestow the most priceless of 
all gifts. 
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‘* RELIGION and worship go back into the remote gropings of 
man after a Power beyond his own, and some investigators 
into these fascinating regions of folk-lore think they have 
disposed of spiritual religion because they can show some 
childish fancies of primitive man to be deeply embedded in 
the thought of the race. Such would pull down the great 
temple of worship, because forsooth they have found its 
bare beginnings in some savage cult. To do this is to 
mistake the whole process of human development, and 
condemn the fruit because it came out of the seed.”— 
Joan M. Fry. 


““Wuat is most generic in religion has at once its root and 
organ in what is most generic in man. He is religious not 
by chance, but by nature, not by choice but by necessity. 
He did not stumble into religion, but grew into it, and it grew 
in and with him.”—Dr. Fairbairn. , 


“IT For one believe that after all learning and culture, 
there remains deep, primal, ineradicable, universal needs 
which learning and culture will never satisfy. We have 
all of us one human heart, and it is fashioned alike, whether 
it beats beneath the gown of the scholar, of the workman, 
and its cry, often stifled, often misinterpreted, mever silenced 
altogether is for God, for the living God.”—Dy. McLaren. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Fact of Religion. 


N outlining what seem to us the chief character- 
istics of present-day life, from a religious 
standpoint, we have made very high claims 

for religion. Speaking of it in its relation to physical 
science, we said that there is a system of religious 
truth based on facts as undeniable as the data on 
which the system of scientific truth is constructed, 
and further, that the conclusion to which science is 
now pointing, is that ultimate reality is spiritual in 
its nature. When referring to the objection which 
is frequently raised against religion, to the effect 
that it is detrimental to the highest human welfare, 
and a hindrance to social progress, we asserted, that 
so far from this being the case, religion, rightly 
understood, can give to men the loftiest ideals of 
a perfect social order, and a power adequate to their 
realisation. We even went so far as to say, that 
unless the efforts now being made to ameliorate the 
conditions of life are directed by spiritual ideals, 
they are doomed to failure, first of all, because the 
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problem of changed character, which lies at the 
very heart of the problem of a changed society, is 
essentially a religious problem, and secondly, because 
pure materialism, by destroying spiritual ideals, 
engenders selfishness, and other disintegrating forces, 
and also makes man dependent on his environment, 
rather than superior to it. We reached the con- 
clusion that the great need of men to-day is a 
spiritual one, which can be met by the full and 
simple presentation in word and life of the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 

Now these claims, so confidently made for religion, 
are commonly repudiated or treated with indifference 
by large numbers of men. The situation raises the 
question, which it is our purpose to discuss in this 
lecture, as to whether religion has any value which 
makes it indispensable in every age, or whether it is 
useless, or worse than useless, to the growing life of 
mankind. If we reach the conclusion that it has 
such value, we shall then try and show what are the 
elements in religion that may justly be regarded as 
having permanent worth. In the present chapter it 
is not our intention to discuss the merits of any 
particular religion, but to call attention to one or 
two indisputable facts respecting religion in general, 
which have been established by scholars after a 
painstaking study of the life of mankind in every 
part of the world. If these facts do not afford 
conclusive proof of the value of religion, it is 
hoped that they will at least show that religion is 
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a fact, which must be taken into account by all 
who would rightly understand man’s nature; that 
it has weighty reasons for its claim to be essential 
to the individual and collective life of man; and 
that its influence does not hinder progress towards 
a higher state of human well-being, but rather 
inspires and directs all such advancement, 

In the first place religion is found to be universal. 
Wherever man is found it can be shown that he 
holds religious ideas and observes religious customs. 
And as man to-day everywhere is a religious being 
so he appears to have been throughout his history. 
We must not infer from the statement that religion 
is universal, that it is to be found in its higher forms 
among all men. So feeble is the expression of any 
religious instinct among certain barbarous and 
degraded peoples, that it has sometimes been denied 
by travellers that they have any religion at all. It 
is true that among savage tribes there can be 
discovered very little in the way of spiritual and 
- ethical belief or practice, but it would not be right 
on this account to draw the hasty conclusion that 


they have no religion of any kind whatever. A™ 


fuller knowledge of the life of the people, who at 
first sight have been thought to be entirely devoid 
of all religious feeling, has invariably shown that 
there is much that the people themselves regard and 
treat as religion. Wherever there exists a belief in 
anything above the level of the sense life, there 
religion is present. It may find expression in forms 
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of worship that are low, and even disgusting, and it 
may be associated with extremely crude conceptions 
of a deity, but there it is, and it indicates the quest 
of the mind and heart of man for the unseen. We 
agree with those 


** Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in the darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


Now the fact that man, the whole world over, and 
in every age is a religious being, is of the greatest 
significance. It cannot lightly be dismissed, or 
easily explained away. If religion is as broad in its 
extent as human life, and as old as the race itself, 
there must be some great reason to account for it. 
How has it come to pass that it is universal? 
The only satisfactory answer that can be given to 
this question 1s that man in his very nature must be 
religious. There must be inherent in every human 
being, as a necessary part of his personality, a 
religious instinct, which struggles for expression 
and satisfaction. ‘‘ That religious instincts are as 
truly a part of our nature as are our appetites and 
our nerves,” says Lecky, “is a fact which all history 
establishes, and which forms one of the strongest 
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proofs of the reality of that unseen world towards 
which the soul of man continually tends.” It has 
been an extremely common error to confound 
religion with the forms and institutions through 
which it seeks to express itself. Some have even 
sought to explain religion as the creation of priests 
and churches, and have declared that it is a product 
of human imagination. No more false account of 
religion could be given. It is not an invention of 


‘human fancy, an illusion which can be dispelled. 


It comes into existence spontaneously and without 
any effort of will. So truly natural is it to man that 
even if he had the desire to abolish it he could not 
do so without changing the constitution of his nature. 
So far from priests, churches or creeds accounting 
for religion, religion itself accounts for these. They 
have not created it, it has created them, and without 
it they could not continue to exist. Just as the 
esthetic sense of man finds expression in music, 
poetry, sculpture and painting, so his religious 
nature expresses itself in sacred rites and creeds, 
sacred literatures and ecclesiastical organisations. 
Religion is something more than its many embodi- 
ments, and if it were possible to destroy them all, 
an ingrained religious sentiment, which persists 
indestructible amidst all change, would certainly 
reproduce them. 

Attempts have been made to explain this religious 
instinct in man which strives to establish relations 
with the unseen and eternal on purely naturalistic 
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grounds. Without discussing these explanations 
we state our belief that the spiritual sense has been 
implanted in man’s nature by God Himself. He 
who has created all things has made man for fellow- 
ship with Himself, and endowed him with a nature, 
which is not only capable of such fellowship but 
which cannot be satisfied without it. Every faculty 


fF we possess seems to emphasise our need for God. 


Take for instance our intellectual faculty. “We 
stand in the midst of a mighty universe, and find 
ourselves confronted at every turn with mysteries 
which we cannot fathom. We are filled with a 
profound sense of wonder. We may do our best by 
scientific investigation to explain the seemingly 
inexplicable, and to make more intelligible the 
world in which we find ourselves placed. But when 
we have done our utmost in this way, and even 
when imagination has furnished explanations where 
the reason cannot, there remain more mysteries 
still unexplained. We are left with a consciousness 
of our own incompleteness and inadequacy, nor have 
we any reason to hope that man will ever be able 
to know all that there is to be known concerning the 
universe. Yet we cannot rest satisfied in presence 
of the unknown ; we seek to press into it. We see 
the world in its finite aspects and find that it is 
a world that is intelligible to us. We know, however, 
that it is only intelligible to us because it is the 
expression of another intelligence, for nothing can 
be understood by our minds which is not an expres- 
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sion of thought. Faith and reason lead us to believe 
in an infinite God. For we argue that if a great 
intelligence has created those things which are under- 
stood by us, that if nature is a manifestation of 
thought, there must be behind all created things 
a master mind, which grasps the scheme of 
things entire, and explains that which to us is /¢ 
mysterious. ; came 
In our moral life, also, we have a similar sense of * 
our own inadequacy, and here again it creates a need 
for God. Our own strivings after moral perfection 
compel us to think of one who is morally perfect. 
We have never seen such perfection, we have never 
realised it, yet we must believe it to be possible. 
We must have an ideal, and this ideal must be at the 
same time an absolute reality. Here too, as in 
nature, there are many unexplained mysteries. 
The seeming unfairness of fate bewilders us. The 
sight of the wicked prospering and the righteous 
suffering offends our sense of justice; and troubles 
us as it did the writers of the Book of Job, and of 
many of the Psalms. How can we explain this and 
other problems created by our moral experience ? 
We cannot think that the universe is controlled by 
immoral forces. In spite of the fact that experience 
frequently seems to contradict it, we feel that “ the 
soul of the world is just,”’ and we find our only relief 
from these difficulties in a belief that there must be 
a God, morally perfect, who is working out in the 
world our own moral aspirations. To 
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Our greatest need of God, however, is felt not 
through our intellectual and moral nature, but 
through the spiritual. The soul has ever a deep 
craving for communion with the unseen. It will 
not be appeased by anything less; it cannot be 
satisfied through the senses; its infinite longing 
cannot be buried in that which is finite. Heart and 
flesh cry out for the living God, and only when they 
find Him are they at rest. ‘‘ As iron tends towards 
the magnet,” says Luthardt, “as rivers empty 
themselves into the sea, as the stone is attracted 
to the earth, so is the soul drawn to God, its origin, 
its home. We may restrain the tendency of things, 
but we cannot abolish the law of attraction. We 
may oppose and obstruct our souls in their search 
after God, but we cannot eradicate from our hearts 
the attraction towards Him; it remains a law of 
our being. The heart may err, may deceive itself, 
may choose that which is not God—the mean, the 
perishable—nay, even that which is opposed to 
God ; yet, after all, it is really intending God, it is 
craving after Him, and cannot be at rest till it finds 


.Him.” Mentally, morally, spiritually man is drawn 


towards God by resistless forces, and therefore he is 


everywhere by the law of his nature a religious being. 
So long as human nature remains what it is religion 
will be a necessary and permanent element in the 


life of mankind. 


If we look at the fact that religion is universal 
and natural to man from a slightly different stand- 
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point we shall find that another very important 
truth receives support. It is true that the whole 
nature of man thirsts for fellowship with God “as 
the hart panteth after the waterbrooks,” and this 
is the strongest reason we know for believing in the 
existence of a spiritual universe. If there be no God, 
no spiritual unseen world, then men everywhere, 
and in every age, have been deluded; they have 
sought, and still are seeking, what can never be 
found. This we cannot believe. It is one of the 
most firmly established facts of natural science that 
every faculty corresponds to its environment. 
The sense of sight is only possible because the eye 
is perfectly adapted to the light which streams into 
it. Light would not enable us to see unless we had 
the delicate organism of the eye, and on the other 
hand we would be totally ignorant of the existence 
of a world of visible things had we lived in nothing 
but total darkness. We see because we have eyes, 
because there is light, and because the eye responds 
to the stimulus of the light. We are told that the 
presence of light has gradually evolved the eye as the 
organ of vision, so that the environment accounts 
for the faculty. However that may be, it is certain 
that if the particular environment to which any 
organ is specially adapted is taken quite away, the 
organ through disuse perishes, and the faculty of 
which it is the organ is lost. The mole burrowing 
underground becomes blind. Living as it does in 
perpetual darkness its eyes perish because there is 
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no light to make sight possible, and so the faculty of 
vision is lost. No one of our faculties can be 
accounted for apart from a corresponding environ- 
ment. 

Returning now to what we were saying about 
religion, we find that it is universal and character- 
istic of man—each has a religious instinct, a spiritual 
sense. Now how can we account for this impressive 
fact that each man has a faculty for religion which 
compels him to seek, and enables him to realise, 
fellowship with the unseen? If the faculty is there, 
must not the environment to which it corresponds 
be there also? Must not.the spiritual sense be ex- 
plained as the response of the spiritual nature within 
to the stimulus of a spiritual universe without ? How 
else can it be explained? Ifit be true as some assert 
that there is no God, no infinite, unseen spiritual 
world, the religious faculty exists—the only faculty 
of man which does so—without an environment. 
That this should be the case is unthinkable. We can 
as readily imagine men seeing without undulation of 
light, or hearing without waves of sound, as we can 
imagine their being everywhere naturally religious 
without God. Again, if there is no spiritual universe 
to which the spiritual sense of man responds, how 
does it come to pass that this sense has not only 
persisted, but has also developed through so many 
centuries? If every other faculty is lost when the 
necessary environment is taken away, why should 
it not be so with the religious? The spiritual 
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sense apart from a spiritual world cannot be 
explained. Its universal presence in man’s nature is 
the strongest proof we have of the existence and 
reality of a spiritual unseen universe—in a word, 
of God. The souls of men are not equally sensitive 
to spiritual things, but the fact that many appear 
quite unresponsive and others but very slightly 
responsive, does not mean that spiritual things do 
not exist. Experience shows that in proportion as 
the spiritual sense is developed is it conscious of the 
reality of the external spiritual universe which / 
answers to it. 

~ We are now in a position to draw an important 
conclusion, which has a direct bearing on the point 
we raised at the beginning of the chapter as to 
whether religion is indispensable to man, or whether 
it is something which, whatever its value in the 
past, has now ceased to be of worth, and may safely 
be treated with indifference. Many believe, and 
practise their belief, that religion is a negligible 
quantity, unnecessary and unprofitable, long ago 
displaced by matters of much greater practical 
value. We shall mention later some reasons for 
thinking that in the affairs of men religion has still 
a practical value. At present we simply want to 
point out that if the facts we have stated mean 
anything at all, they must mean that religion is 
a permanent necessity to every human being. 
Moreover, if we have rightly explained the spiritual 
sense as the response of the soul of man to God, 
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we naturally expect to find great laws governing 
the relationship of the human spirit to the infinite 
eternal Spirit. Just as observation and experiment 
have led to the discovery of the great underlying 
principles of the various physical sciences, such as 
astronomy, biology, or chemistry, and have by doing 
so placed at our service great and incontrovertible 
truths, so we rightly judge that out of their 
experience men will have gained a great deal of 
religious knowledge, and will have learnt much 
of the principles which underlie spiritual life. 
And this religious knowledge must be regarded as 
real, and as trustworthy, and as authoritative in 
its own realm, as the knowledge gained by a study 
of any of the natural sciences. 

A second truth concerning religion is that it has 
played a great part in the evolution of civilisation. 
In every department of human life it has proved 
itself a great shaping and controlling force. It has 
regulated thought, commanded conduct, created 
character, and has been in fact “‘ one of the mightiest 
motors in the history of mankind.” Wherever 
society is found religion is found also, and apart from 
its action we cannot explain the history of the 
race. As Spencer rightly said, “‘a religious system 
is a normal and essential factor in every evolving 
society.” Religion is not simply a child of super- 
stition and ghostly fancies, it is a force which makes 
for a social order characterised by unity and nobility. 
In spite of all the hatred, persecution and bloodshed, 
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that have been associated with religion, it has 
nevertheless been in no way alien to men’s best 
earthly interests, but has given to the race its loftiest 
ideals and inspirations. It has tapped the deepest 
sources of power, and has poured a stream of vitaliz- 
ing energy into every undertaking worthy of human 
effort. These are not merely unfounded assertions 
but undeniable facts, which receive ample verifica- 
tion from those who are familiar with the origins 
and development of civilisation. Art and science 
alike have been cherished in the service of religion. 
Architecture, painting and literature have achieved 
“their greatest triumphs under the influence of 
religious ideas. Certainly art, science and literature 
are not exclusively the products of religion. The 
faculties for these were undoubtedly latent in the 
mind of man, but it was religion that discovered them 
and inspired their highest attainments. 

We find also that religion has been an equally 
powerful force in other departments of life. It has 
left an indelible impress on all legal systems and 
on the structure of all social institutions. To 
whatever field of human thought or activity we 
turn we find traces of its influence to a greater or 
less degree. The conceptions of human well-being 
which have led men from barbarism to a state of 
culture and refinement, the ideas of justice, right- 
eousness and purity, which have given to nations 
their largest liberties and most precious privileges, 
have sprung from the same source. The gracious 
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ministries of meek and loving men to their sick 
and destitute brethren, which are the crowning glory 
of an enlightened civilisation, are the product of 
lofty spiritual ideals. It is undeniable that 
individuals and nations alike, which allow their 
power to wane, suffer an irreparable loss. Like flowers 
deprived of moisture, light and air, they fade and 
perish. Where religion is feeble in its influence, 
and where religious ideas and practices are debased 
and sensual, there, inevitably, national life is decadent 
and human well-being is at its lowest ebb. It is 
surely a very significant thing that the tribes which 
are said to have no religion at all are in a state of 
disgusting savagery, while the peoples who stand 
highest in the scale of civilisation are those whose 
religion is the most spiritual and ethical. The old 
Hebrew prophets were not wrong in associating the 
political fortunes of their countrymen with their 
religious beliefs. A nation, however great and 
glorious may have been its past, whose religion 
permits pitiless oppression, shameless immorality, 
and the perversion of justice, is rotten at the core 
and is already on the eve of dissolution. It must 
mean something that the decline of such great 
empires as Egypt, Assyria, Rome and Venice was 
in each case concurrent with a period in their national 
life when the people either had grown irreligious or 
had allowed a purer form of faith to be supplanted 
by a baser. Nowhere are the character, the aspira- 
tions, the endeavours of an age, or of a nation more 
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faithfully portrayed than in its religion. ‘ The 
study of the religions of the world is the study of the 
very soul of its history,” says Menzies, and it is 
a study which discloses the truth that all true human 
advancement has been by religious belief ; that man 
is at his best when his religious belief is strong and 
pure, and at his worst when it is weak and base. 

It is not our purpose here to try and account for 
the action of religion on the progress of civilisation. 
We wish simply to point to the impressive truths 
which all history confirms, that religion has played 
a dominant part in the creation of a civilised society, 

“and that a debased religion has invariably been 
associated with a decadent national life. It is hard 
in the face of these stubborn facts to deny a practical 
value to religion, or to declare that in itself it is 
a foe to social advancement. Men may regard it as 
negligible at present, but they cannot deny to it 
credit for all it has accomplished in the past. And 
before its claims are lightly dismissed they should 
ask whether or not this power, which has already 
done so much, is not still able to create a better 
social order. We may well ask whether many of 
the evils of present-day civilisation are not the 
result of losing our faith in God, the signs of a low 
and devitalized religious belief. There are many 
who think that the solution of the difficulties which 
confront our age is by methods in which religion can 
have no place. So far these methods are untested by 
experience, and we have no reason to think that so 
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long as human needs remain what they are at present, 
they will meet with great success. History gives its 
full support to those who think that in the renewal 
and general acceptance of a pure strong religious 
faith is to be found the only real solution. Frederick 
Harrison has said that ‘‘ all our mighty achievements 
are being hampered and often neutralised, ... . 
all our social diseases are being aggravated by this 
supreme and dominant fact—that we have suffered 
our religion to slide from us. The urgent task of 
our time is to recover a religious faith as a basis of 
life both personal and social.” 

A third conclusion reached by scholars after a 
careful study of religion is that religion itself has 
advanced through struggle from lowly beginnings 
to higher and more complete forms. As Nature has 
been striving through many generations to produce 
man as her crowning glory, so the spirit of religion 
has been ever working to express itself as ethical 
and spiritual. Investigations of the origin of religion 
reveal nothing which warrants us in assuming that 
in its initial stages it was pure and lofty, either in 
its beliefs or practices. Just as aboriginal man was 
little higher than the brute creation, so his religion 
was barbarous, materialistic and grotesque. There 
was a great deal that was both absurd and horrible, 
but even in such beginnings there was the promise of 
greater things, because the spiritual sense was present 
in germ. It is no disparagement of religion to say 
that its inception was connected with barbaric 
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notions and practices. The important thing to 
remember is that in these unpromising beginnings 
lay the possibilities of a purer and nobler faith. 
Primitive man used to decorate the walls of his cave 
dwelling and his earthenware utensils with designs 
which appear to an artist crude and imperfect to a 
degree. Nevertheless, these first childish drawings 
are full of significance, for they indicate the presence 
in man of artistic instincts which, in a later age, 
produced the masterpieces of. Titian and Turner. 
We judge art by the perfect draughtsmanship and 
glowing colours which appear on the canvas of 
‘a master, not by the faulty patterns which neolithic 
man scratched on his implements of the chase, and 
similarly, we must judge religion not by its lowest 
but by its highest expressions. In its beginnings 
it may be intimately associated with much that is 
positively revolting to a sensitive and cultured 
nature, but as it develops base practices and materia- 
listic conceptions are gradually eliminated, and 
finally it realises itself in spiritual worship and 
saintly character. 

In this process of development religion assumes 
many varied forms according to the condition and 
need of the age and land in which we find it. From 
time to time it embodies itself in institutions which, 
while useful in their day and generation, are local 
and temporary. An expanding religious conscious- 
ness casts them off as the living chick casts off its 


outgrown shell. 
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It is impossible to trace in detail the long process 
of growth through which religion has passed, we 
can only suggest in the briefest possible way its 
three main stages. When under the constant 
pressure of material needs man’s religion was of 
customary character. Robertson Smith says: 
“Religion in primitive times was a body of fixed 
traditional practices to which every member of 
society conformed as a matter of course.”’ In this 
stage of history society was composed of gods and 
men, and religion found expression in the worship 
of spirits, trees, rivers and all natural objects. Men 
believed in and practised fetishism, magic and 
witchcraft. But as the pressure of material needs 
grew less communities were formed which grew 
increasingly in unity and social organisation. With 
more enlightened understanding and advancing 
civilisation the tribe was displaced by the nation, 
and religion assumed a national character. Some- 
times one deity only was worshipped, as in the case 
of Israel, but more frequently there were many deities 
as, for instance, in the religions of Babylon, Egypt 
and Rome. The religion of ancient Greece, associated 
as it was with magnificent temples, a sacred priest- 
hood, religious mysteries, and an imposing state 
ritual, indicates the advance made on the barbarous 
tribal religions of savage peoples. Proceeding 
further, religion ceased to be an affair of the state 
only and became the concern of the individual. 
The man, not the nation, became the unit. The 
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most impressive chapters in religious history are 
those which tell how, from their own experience, men 
learnt the great truth of the personal relationship 
in which every soul stands to God. The highest and 
most perfect religions are those whose message is to 
the man as such. 

Brief as our reference to the evolution of history 
has been, it will suffice to show that the religious 
spirit in man has been constantly seeking a perfect 
expression. May we not expect to learn that it has 
already found that perfect expression, in which all 
that is essential and permanent is retained, and 
from which all base and transitory elements have 
been eliminated? At least, from a study of its 
nature and its history, we should be able to discover 
with reasonable certainty what are the elements in 
religion which persist unchanged through all its 
varied manifestations. We hope to show that these 

are all included in their purest form in the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 





THE SOUL OF RELIGION 


‘* RELIGION is not a method, it is a life, a higher and super- 

natural life, mystical in its root, and practical in its fruits, 

a communion with God, a calm and deep enthusiasm, 

a love which radiates, a force which acts, a happiness 
R which overflows.” —A miel. 
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”“Rewicion stands for something deep and vital : something 
of which our best deeds are but shadows, and our largest 
creed is but a broken and stammering story. It comes 
up from the depths of a heart that God has reached and 
touched, that seeks to reach and touch Him again.”— 
Percy C. Ainsworth. 
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CHAPTER III. 
The Soul of Religton, 


i NE would expect to find, on a subject so 
familiar to all men as religion, general 
agreement as to its fundamental nature. 

Almost every individual has some_ religious 

experience, so that at first sight it seems astonishing 

there should be so many different opinions as to 
its real character. Yet such is the case. Some 
unhesitatingly identify religion with a religious 
institution, generally the Church, others with some 
particular form of belief or way of living. It is 
comparatively simple to see that the soul of religion 
must not be sought for in any of these things, for 
they are simply its creations, its outward expressions, 
and not religion itself. But even when we come to 
consider the conclusions of those who have studied 
religion, with a view to discovering its essential 
nature, we are brought face to face with an amazing 
number of views. Many of these are so conflicting 
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that one wonders where the truth really lies, and 
those who denounce religion, commonly use the 
lack of agreement among those who undertake to 
expound it, as an argument against its value. 

Religion is so varied in its manifestations, and 
so woven into the whole fabric of man’s life, that 
it is extremely difficult to separate it, and to dis- 
tinguish what is purely accidental from what is 
essential. Because of this mén have frequently 
confused religion with something quite different, or 
made the mistake of insisting on formal and dis- 
pensable elements as though they were ideal and 
necessary. To this cause may be traced much of the 
intolerance, many of the bitter controversies, 
unhappy divisions, and shameful deeds recorded 
in religious history; and to no small extent the 
indifference of many men to spiritual matters must 
be attributed to the same cause. 

That religion is a vital part of the constitution of 
man we have tried to show, but it is hard to say 
exactly what religion is itself. Is it intellect, 
feeling, will, or is it something which includes all 
three ? Experience shows that it has to do with 
the whole of our life. Religion must always com- 
mend itself to the reason, and have its support, if it 
is to command the reverence of men. The least 
suspicion that a belief is intellectually impossible is, 
in the end, always fatal to it. Feeling also is 
necessary toit. There can be no true religion which 
does not stir the emotions. In all forms of worship 
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we find such feelings as awe, penitence, aspiration, 
hope, or love present.) 

(A religion in which feeling finds no place is 
unthinkable. Moreover, there can be no act without 
feeling. Nor can there be any religion that has no 
concern with the will. It must influence the will 
in shaping character and in striving against those 
things which are out of harmony with the will of 
the being who is worshipped. ~ 

Religion therefore appears to affect every part of 
our nature. What is the characteristic element of 
it? The question has been answered differently as 

“men have thought it to be a matter of thought, 
feeling, or will. By many it has been said to be 
a kind of knowledge, or an intellectual faculty. 
Others, realising that a man could not be religious 
without emotion, have found it to consist in 
feeling. And since religion is always held to 
promote and reform morals, thus having an 
influence on life, others again have put forward the 
view that it is essentially a matter of conduct. By 
a consideration of these three positions it may be 
possible to give a clearer understanding of its 
inmost nature. 

In the first place then, let us consider the belief 
of those who define religion as an intellectual 
faculty, and to whom the essence of religion is 
thought. Now it is inevitable, from the very 
nature of man, that he should pursue his quest for 
knowledge and explanation in every branch of his 
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conscious life. He is essentially a thinking being, 
and cannot exclude his intellect from participating 
in any of his functions. No experience is intelligible 
to us, or indeed possible without thought. Ideas, 
feelings, and conduct, are all dependent on a power 
to think and understand. So in religion we must 
have thought, before the scantiest idea of the 
unseen, the unknown, God or whatever may be the 
object of our worship, is possible to us. In the 
same way, all the feelings which enter into our 
religious experience presuppose the power of 
thought. Fear, joy, wonder, a sense of dependence, 
love, or any other emotion must have an object for 
its existence, and until that object is apprehended 
by the intellect the consequent emotion is impossible. 
All conduct also requires thought to inspire and 
direct it. Every religion must have some body of 
beliefs without which it could not exist, and these 
beliefs will inspire in the breasts of its votaries every 
variety of feeling, and will create various customs 
and practices. The reason operates in the field of 
religion just as it does in all the other affairs of life. 
It is necessary to all religious thought, feeling and 
practice as we have said ; it is necessary also before 
we can express to others, religious ideas and 
experiences, and we need it to define our faith and 
to find arguments to support it. Only by the help 
of the intellect can we understand the relationship 
of the spirit within us, to the spiritual world without 
us. 
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Although thought may be necessary to religion, 
we cannot agree with those who would have us 
believe that it is the soul of religion. The mind 
may classify, define, and interpret the facts of 
religious experience, but it does not create them. 
We may seek to prove, for instance, the existence 
of God by intellectual processes. The argument 
from design may be used to demonstrate that He is 
both intellectual and benevolent, since all the laws 
of nature are mathematical and all her parts 
benevolently adapted one to another. In the same 
way, from the presence of a moral law, we may 
proceed to argue that there must be also a moral 
law-giver. We may also try to define God’s 
attributes, such aS omniscience, immutability and 
omnipresence, and to show what reasons there are 
for believing in them. But when we have done this 
we have to admit that these arguments do not 
account for the being of God, nor does the reality of 
His presence rest upon their validity. God’s being 
and presence are revealed to us through other 
means ; we learn of them through our spiritual 
experience, which is of an entirely different nature 
from a process of reasoning. When the intellect is 
engaged with religious matters it is not independent 
of religious experience, it simply takes the facts of 
that experience and interprets them. For instance, 
if we had no knowledge of God, any arguments 
for His being and attributes would fail to create for 
us a religious experience, or really to prove these 
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facts to us. Religion consists not so much in trying 
to understand and explain God as in the soul’s 
direct and intimate communion with Him. It does 
not wait until the existence of higher powers is 
proved, but assumes their existence and consists in 
consciousness that relationships are possible between 
them and individuals. 

Some attribute religion to a desire to solve the 
mystery of the universe, which is constantly pressing 
for interpretation. It is said that in every religion 
there is the recognition of this mystery and also 
an assumption of the possibility of an explanation 
of it. The desire to know, to find an interpretation 
for this mystery which is said to transcend all know- 
ledge, is the condition which creates religion. Men 
wish, we are told again, to have reasonable assurance 
that the universe is controlled by a being who is 
rational and moral, that it is not meaningless, but 
worthy of faith, and so religion to these becomes 
a problem to be solved. When we turn to examine 
the facts of religious experience however, we discover 
that this view receives no support. It is true that 
the mystery of the universe does occupy man’s 
thoughts, and creates a need for God, but the desire 
to explain it, however real and urgent it may be, is 
not a necessary part of his religion. Religion accepts 
the mystery, and gives to it some explanation which 
makes possible practical relationships with the un- 
known. Indeed, religion itself does not deal with 
intellectual problems, and from a purely intellectual 
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point of view we cannot discern its inner meaning. 
“The heart,” says Pascal, “‘has reasons which the 
reason knows not of.” This must not be construed 
into a disparagement of the value of knowledge. 
To think, is as much the duty of a religious man as 
to pray. Right thinking has an important bearing 
on all the great questions of life. Religion has no 
worse enemy than ignorance. But it refuses to yield 
its secret at the bidding of reason, as such. There 
may be the highest mental culture in men who are 
distinctly irreligous; while those, to whom scholar- 
ship has been denied, may most perfectly understand 
and enjoy religion. The fact is, that spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned. The truth, and realities 
of religion, are discovered to the heart rather than 
to the intellect. In it there is an element of deep 
mystery, but God makes Himself known to all who 
earmestly seek His face. Even those who feebly call 
to Him in the darkness of ignorance and superstition, 
are dimly conscious that He has heard their cries 
and answered them. God does not wish His 
creatures to be left in an endless maze of speculation. 
Wherever the spirit of man reaches out in eager 
longing to establish more perfect relations with the 
Eternal Spirit, there is a response. God honours 
the faith of the humblest and satisfies his deepest 
desires. 

Religion does not seek for explanations, it assumes 
knowledge. It does not consist in an attempt to 
explain God, but in a fellowship with Him which 
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gives joy and strength. It is noteworthy that 
Christ never attempts to prove the existence of God, 
nor the reality of a spiritual universe. He takes 
these for granted and makes religion a matter, not 
of wisdom, but of conscious and perfect communion 
between the soul and God. When the seventy 
returned, filled with joy at the success of their great 
mission, Christ, after reminding them how it was 
secured through fellowship with God, exclaimed : 
‘TI thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that Thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: 
even so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy 
sight.” 

When Paul assured the Corinthians that “the 
world by wisdom knew not God,” he was not 
depreciating either reason or culture, but was putting 
in a plea for the same truth. To the Greeks, the 
ideal man was possessed of great mental capacity, 
revealing itself in philosophy, poetry and art. 
Their pursuit of wisdom was not fruitless. We owe 
to it a recognition of man’s essential freedom, the 
idea of a free state, a noble literature, a language 
capable of expressing the deepest experiences of 
the soul, the most subtle shades of thought, and 
some of the greatest accomplishments of art that 
the race has ever produced. Of all countries in the 
world, Greece was the last place in which to cry 
down learning. Nor had Paul, who was himself 
a great scholar, any such idea in his mind. The 
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man who “reasoned daily,” cannot be held up as 
the champion of ignorant belief. He recognised 
fully, that knowledge is the faithful handmaid of 
religion, but ever insisted on what he had learnt 
through his own experience that the essence of 
religion consists in spiritual fellowship with the 
unseen. ‘“‘ Now we have received not the spirit of 
the world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us 
of God.” 

The truth of the view that religion is not essentially 
intellectual is clearly shown in the everyday 
experience of life. We see constantly that it is 
quite possible for a man to know all about religion, 
without knowing much of the actual experience of 
which it consists. It is very easy to mistake a 
philosophy of religion for religion itself, and to 
think that an attempt to formulate a belief in God 
on rational grounds constitutes its entire substance. 
But, frequently, those whose religious experiences 
are richest, are people to whom these intellectual 


problems are unknown. Humble souls, often” 


through prayer and meditation, become possessed 
of truth beyond the range of the understanding, and 
when challenged for explanations can answer with 


all sincerity :— 


“T cannot solve mysterious things 
That fill the schoolmen’s thoughts with strife, 
But oh, what peace this knowledge brings, 
Thou art the Life! 


- 
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The Way, the Truth, the Life Thou art! 
This, this I know; to this I cleave; 

The sweet new language of my heart 
‘Lord, I believe.’ 


{ I have no doubts to bring to Thee; 
Ne My doubt has fled, my faith is free.” 


A noble type of such character is admirably por- 
trayed for us in Dinah Morris, the heroine of George 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Adam Bede.” She is depicted as a woman 
of deeply religious nature. In the midst of hard, 
homely surroundings, she moved like an angel of 
mercy, comforting the distressed, and leading sin- 
stricken souls into the light and liberty of God. Can 
we wonder that when she prayed, hearts were deeply 
moved, and that when she preached, the word was 
with power? We cannot, for this saintly woman 
was no retailer of shallow experiences; her soul 
dwelt deep in communion with God. Puzzled, 
concerning the secret of Dinah’s marvellous power, 
the good-natured rector of the parish, on making 
enquiry, received an answer which discloses the 
inmost heart of true religion, and shows how much 
deeper than man’s deepest thoughts are the sources 
of divine knowledge. ‘Indeed, sir,” said Dinah, 
“I didn’t think of it at all. Id been used from the 
time when I was sixteen, to talk to the little children, 
and teach them, and sometimes I had my heart 
enlarged to speak in class, and was much drawn out 
in prayer with the sick. But I had no call to preach, 
for when I’m not greatly wrought upon I’m too 
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much given to sit still and keep by myself; it 
seems as if I could sit silent all day long, with the 
thought of God overflowing my soul, as the pebbles 
lie bathed in the willow-brook. For thoughts are 
so great. They seem to lie upon us like a deep 
flood, and its my besetment to forget where I am 
and everything about me, and lose myself in thoughts 
that I could give no account of. That was my way 
as long as I can remember, but sometimes it seemed 
as if speech came to me without any will of my own, 
and words were given to me that came out as the 
tears come, because our hearts are full and we Sg 
help it.” : 
This woman’s experience shows that religion as 
a spiritual dynamic cannot, and “ will not, originate 
in the pure impulse to know. What one may know, 
or believe, about the nature of things, is far beneath 
the sphere of religion.” That thought is necessary 
to religion we admit. In the illustration given above 
there is present the thought of God without which, 
faith in Him, and a conscious relation to Him, would 
have been an impossibility. But with the thought 
there came to Dinah Morris a far richer consciousness 
of His immediate presence, and an experience of 
communion with Him which filled her with a sense 
of peace, of happiness, and of strength. Such 
experiences as this, which are by no means uncom- 
mon, serve to show that if religion cannot exist 
without thought, it certainly cannot exist without 
feeling also. The latter is necessary, and indeed 
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is usually much more prominent than the former, 
whenever man enters into that relation with God 
which is realised in religion. 

Religion, as we have said, consists in an experience 
of fellowship with the Unseen. Now whenever this 
experience is realised there enters into it a feeling of 
some description. Whenever man enters into com- 
munion with those powers outside himself, and which 
he conceives as being greater than himself, his 
emotional nature is stirred., The feelings which are 
most commonly associated with religion are fear, 
awe, adoration, dependence, love or reverence. 
Fach of these has been selected at one time or another 
by different people, who have claimed for it that it 
constituted the “‘essence”’ of religion. The most 
celebrated exponent of the view that feeling is the 
distinguishing mark of religion was Schleiermacher, 
the famous German theologian. He was a man oi 
deep spirituality, clear insight, and mental capacity, 
who introduced a new era in theology by his teaching. 
A devout and scholarly advocate of experimental 
religion, he brought religion out of the frigid latitudes 
of speculation, into the light and warmth of feeling, 
and infused into it fresh life and power. Dr. W. B. 
Selbie, in his recently published book on “ Schleier- 
macher,” gives, what may be accepted as an excellent 
exposition of his religious belief. He maintained 
that the soul was real as well as the body, and that 
there was a life of the soul that must be taken into 
serious account. Penetrating deep enough, we would 
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find this inner life to be the real source of religion. 
His conclusion was, that the religious consciousness 
belonged to what was deepest and best in our 
nature, and consisted in a feeling of absolute 
dependence on God. To him the realm of religion 
was neither thinking nor acting, but intuition and 
feeling. He said that, “if you could imagine it 
implanted in man quite alone, it would produce 
neither these nor any other deed. The man would 
not act, he would only feel.” 

To others, the feeling which is the essence of 
religion is not that of dependence but some other. 
Herbert Spencer defined religion as ‘“‘a feeling of 
wonder in the presence of the unknown,” while 
others declare that admiration, or fear, or love is the 
characteristic element which differentiates religious 
from other experiences. Adoration, which really 
embraces many emotions, such as awe, admiration, 
love, dependence and reverence is very commonly 
claimed as the feeling which is peculiar to religion. 
Whatever the particular emotion singled out by these 
views may be, they all agree in regarding feeling of 
some description as being the soul of religion. Now 
even if these views are not absolutely correct, they 
do at any rate express the great truth, that in 
religious life sentiment and emotion form a necessary 
part, and are usually present in a most intense form. 
There can be no religion without feeling. It is 
impossible for man to find himself in contact with 
God without some deep emotion thrilling his whole 
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being. This is true even in the case of the degraded 
and ignorant savage, whose conceptions of God are 
so crude and whose religion contains so many elements 
that are base and sensual. He may be incapable of 
intimate fellowship and of that perfect communion 
in which, as it were, the soul is lifted into the very 
presence of the Almighty, but as he blindly gropes 
for Him he touches His hand in the darkness and 
some deep feeling of fear or reverence is awakened 
in his breast. 

It is even more true in the case of those whose 
spiritual sense is more highly developed. These, 
when the soul comes into contact with God, ex- 
perience feelings so deep and strong that they are 
moved to the very foundations of their nature. 
Isaiah, standing in the temple at Jerusalem, in the 
year King Uzziah died, suddenly becomes conscious 
of the personal presence of God. The stately temple 
with its crowded courts, its ornate ritual, and 
vestured priests fades away, and with open face he 
beholds the Eternal Himself. In presence of His 
awful majesty and dazzling purity a flood of strong 
emotion surges through the heart of the Prophet. 
As with naked soul he stands alone in the searching 
light of the Most High, he is overwhelmed with 
a sense of awe and profound reverence; then 
immediately there follows an unutterable sense of 
shame and unworthiness. ‘‘ Woe is me!” he cries, 
‘“‘for I am undone ; because I am a man of unclean 
lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
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lips,” and this conviction is succeeded by the 
consciousness of forgiveness and the removal of the 
iniquity which unfits him to see the King, the Lord 
of hosts. 

Shame, awe and holy fear are not the only feelings 
which are created by the meeting of the soul with 
God, as the following quotation, the testimony of 
a devout, religious man, will show :—“‘ What deep 
joy still comes to my soul in remembering the time 
when first I became conscious of God’s presence, of 
His forgiveness and of His acceptance. It was like 
entering into a new world. It was pure bliss to see 
His face, to hear His voice, to be conscious of His 
nearness, to be sure of His love, to feel the deep calm 
of His peace. My soul was lifted into holy rapture, 
and I received inspiration for prayer, and praise, 
and testimony.’ Here the feelings awakened are 
of a different order from those which came to Isaiah. 
Many illustrations might be given to show that 
every emotion and sentiment of which man is 
capable, from profound sorrow to ecstatic joy, may 
enter into his religious experience, and it is a mistake 
to single out any specific feeling and declare that 
to be the essence of religion. To do so is to fall into 
the error of identifying one aspect of religious life 
with religion itself. As a matter of fact the feeling 
present in religious experience is usually not of a 
primary but of a complex character. It may be 
a mixture of sorrow or joy for instance, or a rapid 
succession of different emotions. 
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It may appear strange that while feeling is always 
found in connection with religion, the nature of that 
feeling should vary so widely in different cases, and 
that certain types of feeling should be so pronounced 
as to lead men to see in them its distinguishing marks. 
It may be asked how it is that in the life of every 
man the religious elements are not the same. 
This variation may easily be accounted for. For 
instance, it will be seen that the thought a man 
holds concerning God must have a great influence 
on how he feels towards Him. The heathen who 
thinks of his god as cruel and vindictive, or as 
a being swayed by passions akin to his own, will of 
necessity feel, in his worship, far differently from 
the man who believes in a spiritual Being who is 
righteous, pure and loving. Again, a man’s 
temperament and habits will also have much 
to do in determining what kind of emotion will 
predominate in his religious life, as also will his 
peculiar circumstances and requirements. Even in 
the life of the same individual the feeling will differ 
considerably from time to time as new conditions 
arise, and as he seeks God with fresh needs. The 
soul which at one time—say on its first encounter 
with God—is filled with shame and terror, may at 
a later date realise from communion a feeling of 
assurance and joy. 

Although it would appear to be wrong, in face of 
these facts, to say that any particular feeling is the 
essence of religion, the absolute necessity of feeling 
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of some description to religion cannot be too much 
insisted upon. Whatever else may be dispensed 
with, as being simply accidental, this must be 
retained. Thought, as we have tried to show in the 
preceding pages, is also necessary, but in all religious 
life, feeling is a far more influential factor. Strong 
support is given to this view by the fact that in 
every known religious revival it has been most 
prominent. And even under normal conditions all 
those whose duty it is to advocate the claims of 
religion know how necessary is an appeal to the 
emotional nature. Speaking of the way in which 
religion is communicated Schleiermacher says, ‘‘ The 
secret of it cannot be made known by mere teaching, 
nor can it be imitated as though it were a work of 
art. It is the awakening to life of senses that have 
become deadened, it is the kindling of a fire that 
once lighted will burn independently.” Just as our 
civilisation would come to a standstill without fire, 
so, religion, were it deprived of feeling, would lose 
its power and cease to be. In studying the history 
of Methodism, one is deeply impressed with the 
presence and power of feeling in every phase of its 
work. Its records are rich in instances of how the 
Spirit of God wrought miracles of grace through the 
medium of intense feeling. Speaking of the preach- 
ing of Whitfield and his fellow Methodists, J. R. 
Green says : “‘ All the phenomena of strong spiritual 
excitement, ... . followed on their sermons; and 
the terrible sense of a conviction of sin, a new dread 
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of hell, a new hope of heaven, took forms at once 
grotesque and sublime.” This is equally true of 
the early work and progress of Primitive Methodism. 
Every appeal was directed to the emotions. The 
Methodist Revival cannot be accounted for apart 
from the action of highly-wrought emotion. We 
venture to say, that the same thing would be found 
true wherever men come under the influence of 
religion, of whatever kind. The feeling may not be 
expressed as ecstasy, and passionate enthusiasm ; 
it may take the form of deep satisfaction, of inward 
peace, or of silent overflowing gladness, but in one 
way or another it will be present. 

However necessary feeling may be to religion, we 
cannot think, that in itself, it is the essence of 
religion. As we have said all feeling presupposes 
thought, in religion, as in the rest of life. In every 
conscious state, thought and feeling appear together 
as constituent parts, and we cannot have the one 
without the other. We cannot therefore identify 
pure religion with pure feeling any more than we can 
identify it with pure thought. Moreover, the 
feelings which enter into religious experience, are 
not essentially different from the feelings which 
are associated with non-religious experience, and so 
cannot be used as a means of differentiation. The 
feelings are the same in quality in each case; it is 
the object, the determining cause, which is different. 
We may, for instance, make a distinction between 
the love of God and the love of man, and say that 
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one is religious and the other secular. But is it so? 
Is it not a fact that the emotion is of the same sort, 
and that what enables us to make the distinction is 
that the objects are distinguishable ? And the same 
is true of other feelings. It is certainly true that 
the feelings inspired by religion may differ consider- 
ably in complexion and intensity from those aroused 
by other objects, but they are not fundamentally 
different. 

There are many people who commonly identify 
religion with conduct. To these it is a matter of 
practice. A man whose conduct is above reproach, 
‘and who in all his dealings with his fellow-men is 
just and honourable, is considered religious, whereas 
one whose life is marred by deeds of wrong-doing is 
condemned as irreligious, or if he makes any pro- 
fession of religion as being a hypocrite. In this way 
religion comes to be the same thing as morality. 
Emotion, especially in anything like a large measure, 
is very often discredited by such as hold this view. 
The essence of religion consists in an attempt to 
perform that which conscience declares to be right, 
and so they strive to achieve a certain mode of 
behaviour and a particular kind of ethical character. 
Now it will appear from what has been said, 
that religion is something more than conduct, a 
different thing in itself from morality, as such. 
Wherever men dwell together, they form relationships 
which impose on all, certain obligations and responsi- 
bilities, in order that the common welfare may be 
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secured. The nature and extent of these obligations 
are generally recognised, and so a moral law comes 
into existence, which is very frequently embodied 
in a legal code. 

It is true that religion usually influences men 
in no small degree in adjusting their social relation- 
ships, but, rightly understood, morality is a pro- 
duct of human society, and has to do with man 
in his dealings with his fellow-men. Religion, 
on the other hand, has to do with man’s dealings 
with God; it is that experience in which he feels 
himself to be in direct and immediate relation with 
the Unseen. The two things originate separately 
and may exist apart. There is many a man who 
is of undoubted moral character, but who is so, not 
for any religious reason, and who hardly ever enters 
into fellowship with God, or even desires to do so. 
It is equally certain that there are men whose 
conduct morally is of a low order, who nevertheless 
are religious. Take for instance the case of savage 
peoples. There can be no mistaking the fact that 
they are intensely religious, and yet their customs 
do not agree at all with Christian ideas of right and 
wrong. To them, however, their practices are not 
immoral, or inconsistent with their worship, because 
their ideas of morality and of God are not the same, 
notsohigh,asareourown. The factis, low morality 
may exist with religion, while there may be high 
morality apart from it. The tendency always is 
for the two to become more or less connected, and 
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it is indisputable that religion has been from the 
earliest times the guardian of morality and an 
inspirer of moral progress. We find that the purer 
the religion is the higher will be the ideas of right 
and wrong. We have come to recognise now that 
religion must affect conduct. The conception men 
have of the Being with whom they hold fellowship, 
is sure to be reflected in their lives, and so for the 
Christian man, his mode of behaviour must be 
consistent with a belief in a righteous, pure and 
loving God. 

The facts which have been given above indicate 
-that the essence of religion cannot be regarded as 
being either thought, or feeling, or conduct simply. 
Each of these is necessary, but it is something 
more in itself than any one of them. We cannot } 
express better this view of the experience of 
relationship with God than in the words of Dr. 
Fairbairn :—‘ The religious consciousness is too ~// 
rich to be represented by any single element in the \ 
conscious life of man. It is neither knowledge, 
whether described as intuition or thought; nor 
feeling, whether conceived as a sense of dependence 
or admiration ; nor conscience, whether as a sense 
of obligation, or as an organised or external authority. 

It is no one of these, yet it contains within it all these, 
for it is a consciousness which includes the whole 
energy of man as reasonable spirit.” 





THE SUPREME RELIGION 


“Ir must be said, that the question of the future of 
Christianity is the question of the future of religion. For 
what we have learned in the course of our wanderings 
through the history of religion is precisely this fact, that 
the Christian religion is absolutely superior to all other 
religions, and that Christianity represents the highest 
point which religious development has reached.”—Professor 
Boussét. 


‘Tue Christian consciousness is not merely an accidental 
form or part of the general religious consciousness. It is 
with the final term of this ideal as with the summit of 
a mountain. The summit is part of the mountain, but it 
dominates all the other parts, in their ascending stages 
from the depths of the valley up to itself; and by the fact 
it embraces them all, and assigns to each its place and rank 
in the whole.”—M. Sabatien. 


“ Tue study of comparative religion, whether in the labora- 
tory with the student at home, or in the field with the 
foreign missionary, will do nothing to disturb the primacy 
of ‘ Jesus and the Resurrection ’ among all the truths that 
have-come to men. Each religion in turn is found to have 
glimpses of truth, some few enough, others more or less 
abundant; but none of them has anything of value which 
cannot be traced in the New Testament.”——Dr. J. H, 
Moulion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Supreme Religion. 


N the previous chapter, when speaking of the 

4 soul of religion, we saw that it touches man’s 

life at every point. There is no part of his 
being which is outside the sphere of its influence, 
for it is inseparable from thought, feeling, and 
conduct. Men, also, are everywhere religious beings. 
By the very constitution of their nature they seek 
to establish relations with the Unseen, on whom 
they feel themselves to be dependent, and every- 
thing we know strengthens the conviction that their 
need for God will never be outgrown, but will 
rather become greater. 

Religion, as we have seen, has passed through 
a process of development. Starting on a very low 
plane, and containing at first many base elements, 
it has slowly risen to higher and worthier levels, 
dissociating itself as it did so from what was sensual 
and materialistic, and declaring itself to be both 
ethical and spiritual. We ask whether this process 
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of development is still going on, or whether it is now 
completed in a faith which contains all the elements 
of religion which are essential and permanent, 
harmoniously blended and perfectly expressed. 
Such a religion, if it exists, must be at once absolute 
and supreme. Now Christianity claims to be the 
supreme religion, the one beyond which further 
advancement is neither possible nor necessary. 
It is our purpose in this chapter to call attention to 
the grounds on which rests its claim to this unique 
position. 

A religion must indeed be perfect to satisfy 
completely all the religious needs of mankind. 
It must be able to afford satisfaction to man, as . 
man, whatever his circumstances, and his character 
may be. It must justify itself to the reason, point 
out the way of right conduct, and give to the soul 
fulfilment of its deep desire for perfect fellowship 
with God. It must have an adequate answer for 
the many varied problems which are created by 
differences of nationality, temperament, culture 
and experience. It must be as broad as humanity, 
and the truth it proclaims so comprehensive that 
it can meet the demands of every man in every 
stage of religious development. If ever a time 
comes in the history of any faith when it can no 
longer afford to its adherents that which their 
growing religious consciousness demands of it, that 
religion will slowly but surely die out. The world 
has seen the rise of many a religion, which has had 
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_for a time great influence. It has been able to 
satisfy the needs of its worshippers so long as they, 
by reason of their circumstances, have only taxed its 
resources up to a certain point. But when in the 
course of their development the circumstances of the 
worshippers have changed, and greater knowledge, 
and a keener spiritual sense have made them ask of 
their religion more than it could answer, they have 
turned to some other which could meet their new 
requirements. A perfect religion must be able to 
survive all such changes in the circumstances of its 
believers, and to do so it must be able to keep pace 
-with the onward march of humanity. This means 
that we must ask of Christianity not only whether 
it can meet every conceivable need of man in the 
present state of his religious development, but also 
whether it will be able to do so always, in whatever 
new conditions the future may bring forth. 

The surest way of estimating the nature and 
quality of a religion is to discover the conception 
of God which it embodies. This conception is the 
highest point in any faith, and from it, the 
worth of all its other ideas, its influence on the 
people who adhere to it, and its relative merits, 
may be accurately judged. “A bad god can never 
have a good religion,” says Dr. Fairbairn. ‘As is 
the deity, such must the faith that is built on him be. 
Find out then the character of the deity, and you 
find out the character of the religion.” (‘Religion 
in History and in Modern Life,” p. 87.) Now, 
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applying this principle to our present subject, it 
follows that if a religion has a conception of God 
which by its very nature makes it impossible for 
any man to believe in Him, or, if it presents as an 
object of worship a being incapable of satisfying 
all the present and future religious needs of man- 
kind, that religion cannot claim to be absolute. 
On the other hand, if the conception of God is 
perfect, that is to say, if the Ged is all men require 
a God to be, or are ever likely to require in the 
future, the faith that is built on this conception may 
justly claim to be supreme and perfect, for it must, 
in consequence of this, contain all the other elements 
necessary to an absolute religion. It is on the 
ground of its conception of God that we urge the 
claim of Christianity to be supreme. We contend 
that the idea of God given by Jesus Christ, is not 
only the highest which has ever been made known 
to men, but that it is an idea which will never be 
surpassed. In a word, we assert that Christ gave 
to the race a complete and final revelation of 
God, which is the one thing essential to a perfect 
religion. 

Without attempting anything in the nature of 
an exhaustive account, we will endeavour to point 
out the salient features of the Christian conception 
of God. -In the first place then, the God of Christian 
belief is the Creator of the universe, and everywhere 
His surpassing power and wisdom and majesty are 
proclaimed. “It is He that sitteth upon the 
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circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
are as grasshoppers ; that stretcheth out the heavens 
as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to 
dwell in: that bringeth princes to nothing; He 
maketh the judges of the earth as vanity.” He is 
transcendent, almighty and all-wise. So great is 
He, and so glorious, that His worshippers feel their 
absolute dependence upon Him as the Lord of all 
being, and approach Him with awe and reverence. 
At the same time He is a perfectly ethical Being 
in whom there is no evil at all. He is One in 
whom dwells the fulness of moral excellence; He is 
perfect goodness in character, and expresses Him- 
self in perfect justice and righteousness. And He 
gives as the standard of morality to His creatures, 
His own goodness of character and action. The 
unique feature of the Christian conception of God, 
however, is that He revealed Himself to the world 
in human form in the person of His Son Jesus 
Christ. It is true that in other religions we find 
this idea of the deity becoming incarnate, but in no 
other religion is it to be compared with the Christian 
doctrine of the Incarnation. Christ is the full 
manifestation of God’s being, “‘ He is the word made 
flesh’ dwelling amongst men. He is no mere 
teacher uttering truths concerning God, not simply 
man, however perfect, declaring his thoughts on 
the Divine character and person, He is God Himself, 
living our life, “‘God’s self-translation from the 
language of eternity into the speech of time.” 


‘. 
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Long before the days of Christ, men had known 
God’s power and wisdom and majesty. The sacred 
literatures of many races reflect a widespread 
adoration of the Eternal Spirit who has created, 
and who upholds all things by the word of 
His power. His righteousness and holiness were 
familiar to religious people of many lands, and had 
been proclaimed in impassioned speech by prophets 
and psalmists alike. The conception men had of 
God was frequently, and notably so in the case of 
Israel, extremely high. And yet men were not 
satisfied. However advanced their knowledge of 
God might be, it was not perfect, it left much still 
to be desired. However pure the old faiths, how- 
ever capable of giving satisfaction they had been 
in the past, they were proving themselves inadequate 
for growing spiritual needs. The world was crying 
out for a more satisfying knowledge of God and a 
closer fellowship with Him. Therefore Christ came, 
not as a new prophet to declare what He had learnt 
of God out of His own spiritual experience, but as 
God’s self-expression. The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews says in his opening sentence: 
“God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers 
in the prophets, by divers portions and in divers 
manners, hath at the end of these days spoken 
unto us in a Son.” The point to be emphasised is 
that Christ is God speaking. He is the effulgence 
of God’s glory, “the very image of His substance,” 
the impress of His essence, the perfect manifestation 
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in human form of the qualities which constitute 
His being. The Son is divine, and is the exact 
counterpart of the Father. Christ said of Himself : 
“He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” 
The Christian revelation does not claim to create 
a knowledge of God, for that already existed; it 
does claim to make perfect the fragmentary know- 
ledge of the past, and as a final revelation to “‘ fulfil” 
the long process of revelation which had been going 
on from the earliest times. 

The Incarnation has vitally affected our con- 
ception of God. Through Christ we know Him as 
we could never have hoped to know Him otherwise. 
From the fact of Christ’s sonship we have learnt 
the great truth of God’s fatherhood, for the latter 
is necessarily implied by the former. And the 
intimate relationships which are required by this 
kinship, compel us to think of God as one who loves 
as well as one who is omnipotent and holy. The 
conception of God as father is the highest conception 
in Christianity, and the one by which its claim to 
be absolute must stand or fall. We must try and 
show its significance more fully. Christ is not only 
the Son of God, He is also the Son of man. By 
this is meant that He is the perfect man, the ideal 
of humanity. He gathers in His person in a unique 
manner all the essential elements of our nature, 
and gives to them in actual life perfect and har- 
monious expression. He is the representative of 
the race, not of a nation only, nor of certain classes, 
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but of mankind in its entirety. This being so, it 
follows that Christ has given us a conception of 
God which makes Christianity a universal religion, 
for as the Son of God, and as the Son of man, He 
has for ever brought man, as such, into touch with 
God. This is a truth of the greatest importance 
to our discussion. A necessary qualification of 
any religion that claims to be supreme must be 
universality, and Christ gave to Christianity that 
qualification when He revealed God as the God of 
humanity. 

Furthermore, we see how that we cannot stop 
here but must proceed to the still higher conception 
of the Universal fatherhood of God, and the universal 
sonship and brotherhood of man. To think of 
Christ as the Son of God, and at the same time 
as the representative man, is to think also of each 
man’s sonship to God, from which the idea of a 
world-wide brotherhood of man easily follows. 
By faith we identify ourselves with Christ, who is 
our representative, and in so doing we may come 
to God and enter His presence as His sons. This 
we may do just because we are men, and no con- 
sideration of nationality or social status can hinder 
us. No ceremony, no priest, no temple is required, 
for worship has also been liberated from all re- 
strictions of time, and place, and ritual, and has 
become spiritual and universal. 

Let us now consider how this conception of God 
satisfies the religious needs of men. The world as 
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we know it in individual experience raises difficulties 
for us, which create a need for a religious faith which 
can deal with them. There are times in the lives 
of all men when they are conscious of the failure 
of life, and depressed by a feeling of their own 
inadequacy. We feel instinctively that there must 
be a purpose in the world and that it is just, yet 
when we are brought into actual contact with human 
life we find that many facts seem to suggest the 
very opposite. Evil rather than good frequently 
appears to predominate, and unrighteousness to 
prosper. There is the presence of much pain and 
suffering which mystifies the reason and troubles 
the heart. On all sides we see disgraceful extremes 
of corrupting luxury and sordid toil and abject 
misery. All these facts offend our sense of right 
and wrong, we ask for explanation, and seek to 
know whether there is any good reason for 
thinking that the condition of things will ever be 
otherwise. 

In face of these perplexing difficulties we find the 
teaching of Christ concerning God very helpful. 
He teaches us that God, who is present working in 
the world is our Father, who will be to all His children 
and do for them all that is good, and will withhold 
nothing from them that is for their real well-being. 
“If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children,” says Christ, when speaking 
of the love of human parents, ‘‘ how much more shall 
your Father, which is in heaven, give good things 
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to them that ask Him?” He always gives us the 
strongest assurance in His teaching that our lives 
are lived in dependence on a God who is not only 
just but also beneficent. The Father is ever 
mindful of His own, and is never forgetful of the 
needs of even the most insignificant, nor indifferent 
to his welfare. He provides for the birds of the 
air and the flowers of the field, and will therefore 
never fail to satisfy the wants of mankind. A 
sparrow cannot fall to the earth without His know- . 
ing. He numbers the very hairs of our heads, and He 
therefore asks us to trust Him, and to believe that 
all our lives will be overruled for good. And if 
further proof of the love of the Father for His 
children is asked, He has given to us His only 
begotten Son, Jesus Christ. The life and death of 
Christ, even more than His words, confirm our 
faith in a. loving, righteous God who is constantly 
working out in human life a great and benevolent 
purpose, and is thus fulfilling our own moral 
aspirations. 

If Christ is God in human form we shall in Him, 
if anywhere, be able to see the fullest expression of 
the Divine character and will. Now the whole life 
of Christ was given up to doing good to men. He 
came to bless them in body, mind and spirit, and 
as He could only accomplish their full salvation 
through suffering, He gave Himself up to death on 
their behalf. The sacrifice of Christ was the 
supreme token of the love of God. It is from faith 
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in God as a loving Father, a faith based on His 
revelation of Himself in Christ, that we find assurance, 
strength and comfort when confronted by the painful 
facts of experience. We feel that even pain is 
transfigured in the light of Christ’s suffering, and 
we can submit ourselves to the working of the 
Divine will, confident, in spite of appearances, 
of its wisdom and goodness: Believing in His 
infinite, universal love, we can depend on Him even 
to the extent of praying: ‘‘ Father, not my will, 
but Thine be done.” In this way, then, we contend 
that Christianity satisfies the religious need of man, 
_ by taking full account of the darkness and mystery 
of life and explaining it by its conception of God. 
In another respect, also, Christianity may con- 
fidently claim to be the supreme religion. We 
said that a religion making such a claim must be 
able to keep pace with the growing requirements 
of a developing religious consciousness. This being 
so, it is necessary that any faith that is to be con- 
sidered perfect must present to its worshippers a 
perfect standard of morality ; it must give to them 
an ideal which can inspire and attract, but which 
can never besurpassed. We believe that Christianity 
does this as no other religion can, not in any moral 
code made up of precepts and prohibitions, but in 
the person of Christ. We have spoken of Christ 
as the Son of man, the representative of humanity, 
the ideal of the race. As such we naturally expect 
to find in Him all that is highest in the thoughts and 
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aspirations of men, fully expressed and blended in 
perfect harmony. It is generally recognised that 
Christ is the highest type of character. When we 
look to Him, we see every virtue we recognise in 
others, and every virtue we possess, or wish for 
ourselves, revealed in allits fulness. It is sometimes 
argued that the moral maxims which Jesus uttered 
are not original, but may be found in the teaching 
of other moralists, who lived before His day. This 
no doubt is perfectly true. It must be remembered, 
however, that although at different times, and in 
various lands, philosophers and poets had spoken 
the same truths as Jesus, they were mixed up with 
other sayings which were not in any sense so lofty. 
These same truths are to be found like particles of 
pure gold amidst much dross. The remarkable thing 
about the teaching of Christ is that it gathers into 
itself, and co-ordinates into a perfect system of truth, 
all that is best in the teaching of others. Far from 
being an argument against the supreme character 
of Christianity this fact is a powerful plea in support, 
for it shows that Christ gives a complete statement 
of what the noblest men of other ages had been 
thinking. Their loftiest conceptions blend in the 
teaching of Christ as all the colours of the rainbow 
combine in the broad white light of day. 

The unique thing, however, in Christian moral 
teaching is that it gives its ideal not only in teaching 
but in a person. Christ not only taught, He was 
Himself what He taught. We need not study 
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abstract rules, we can think of a life. In this way 
Christ rendered the greatest possibleservice to morals. 
Right living was to be no longer the literal fulfilling 
of commandments, for He had given a living example 
of the perfect life. This was not all, however, for 
He taught that the secret of right living consists 
not in trying to imitate His life but in having His 
Spirit—the spirit of love. We, like Him, are to 
love God our Father, with heart, soul, strength and 
mind, and as we love we are to become like Him in 
character and conduct. This love to God is to be 
the foundation of all morality for the Christian. 
The love of the son for the Father will be manifested 
in love for his brethren, his fellow-men. So 
conduct becomes a matter not of obedience to the 
letter of a moral law, but of the application in the 
spirit of love of eternal principles. 

These facts, the presentation of a perfect standard 
of morality in the person of Christ, and the grounding 
of virtue in love to God, give great support to the 
claim of Christianity to be the supreme religion. 
Because it requires of men nothing less than the 
perfection of character found in God, it presents 
a moral standard which demands and permits 
infinite progress, and can never be outgrown. 
““Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father, 
which is in heaven, is perfect.” Other great 
religious teachers belong to some particular age, or 
they are essentially the product of some particular 
class or nation. Christ, however, is the type not 
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of any one age or people, but is the ideal of the race. 
He transcends all limits of time and place, and for 
ever appeals to man as such. Conditions change, 
new needs arise, fresh problems spring up, but each 
generation in its turn finds in Him just the help and 
blessing it requires. In one century men lay 
emphasis on one aspect of the truth, and in the 
next on another aspect, and yet they never exhaust 
the truth as it is in Christ. ‘‘In His humanity is 
included whatever belongs to the consummation’ 
of the individual and of the race, not only in one 
stage but in all stages of progress, not only in regard 
to some endowments, but in regard to the whole 
inheritance of our nature enlarged by the most 
vigorous use while the world lasts” (Dr. Westcott, 
* Religious Thought in the West,” p. 353). 

This characteristic of Christianity, considered in 
connection with the fact that it makes love the 
foundation of morals, gives to it a universal nature 
and a power of adapting itself to changing circum- 
stances, such as no other religion possesses. How 
true this is may be seen from what Christianity has 
already accomplished. Originating as it did in the 
midst of a small exclusive Semitic people, it has 
spread throughout the world, and numbers among 
its five hundred and twenty million worshippers 
men of every nationality, caste and temperament. 
Mohammedanism has spread by conquest, but has 
never been able to propagate itself among the peoples 
of free, progressive and industrial countries. 
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Buddhism, again, is almost entirely confined to 
certain lands, and fails to make converts among 
western races. Christianity alone has justified its 
claim to satisfy the religious needs of men of every 
clime, to adjust itself to the varying circumstances, 
and developing needs of mankind. 

In addition to satisfying the religious need 
created by man’s moral nature, Christianity also 
meets that arising out of his social nature. Man 
has ever been asking for a perfect community, just 
as insistently as he has demanded a perfect individual 
character. Now Christianity seeks the social welfare 
of humanity more than any other religion. Its 
central truth is the universal Fatherhood of God, 
and, as we have seen, this implies the potential 
sonship of each man and the universal brotherhood 
of all men. ‘“ The Christian idea,” says Dr. Fair- 
bairn, ‘‘ created two novel notions as to man: 
the value of the unit and the unity of the race,” 
and each of these notions has a great significance. 
A perfect religion must have a message for man in 
all parts of his life, in the social not less than in the 
moral and spiritual, and these two ideas of the 
value of the individual and the unity of the race 
give to Christianity its supreme value as a social 
gospel. 

-«‘ What is man?’ is a question ever old ever new. 
Attempts have been made to prove his insignificance 
in comparison with the great worlds created by 
God. But he claims rule over nature by virtue of 
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intelligence and will. He is the crowning point of 
creation. He is not a mass controlled by resistless 
law, but a Son of God by creation. In this way 
Jesus regarded him, and so highly did He estimate 
the value of a single life that He commanded His 
followers to seek to redeem even those that seemed 
most useless and debased, assuring them at the same 
time that none were so degraded as to be beyond 
hope of salvation. It is only when we see in each of 
our fellows a nature akin to the divine that we realise 
his true worth. This conception alone can inspire us 
to service and sacrifice, and if needs be to death, in 
order to restore to the Father His children who are 
lost and outcast by sin. How great is the dignity 
conferred on man by Jesus Christ! How majestic 
he appears as the crowning work of creation and 
redeeming love ; how supremely valuable his life as 
interpreted in the light of Christ’s teaching, how 
infinitely loved as estimated by the Cross, how rich 
as an heir of God and joint heir with Christ Jesus ! 
Our Lord’s high standard of man’s value excels 
every other. Search the religions of the world, 
and where, except in the Gospels of the New Testa- 
ment, can you find conceptions of God and man so 
radiant with beauty, so touching in their appeal to 
the heart and conscience ? 

Although the Gospel implies that the lofty dignity 
claimed for man has not been perfectly realised, it 
teaches the possibility of attainment in Jesus Christ. 
‘““He has received His greatness not for Himself 
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merely, but for us; He has become the glorified 
head of mankind ; so that His death might be the 
fountain of redemption for every man.” Man 
regains through Christ his forfeited crown, and 
realises glory and honour. This lofty conception 
of man is peculiar to the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and as the world advances its value and. beauty 
will become more and more attractive. It will 
be seen that man is 


“A living soul treading this earthly sod ; 
A finite being, yet a child of God!”’ 


More and more man’s intrinsic worth will be 
recognised and honoured. The individual will come 
to feel how high he is in God’s estimation, and how 
concerned he should be to keep in step with those 


“Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat.” 


Equally great is the idea of the unity of the race. 
When we believe in God’s Fatherhood, we get a 
vision of an ideal social order more glorious by far 
than anything the thought or imagination of man 
has ever created. It is a belief which fires the soul 
of every man with love for others, and which 
expresses itself in devoted service. As we recognise 
all men as God’s children, and our brethren, we 
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shall labour without ceasing to remove all evil and 
misery, all oppression and injustice, all pain and all 
sorrow, that afflict our common life. We shall seek 
to establish the kingdom of God on earth with its 
law of love, its righteousness and its peace, and will 
never rest until His will is done here as it is done 
in heaven. The community also will come to 
measure human worth by Christ’s high standard. 
As men become conscious of*a common bond of 
kinship, they will cultivate the spirit of brotherhood, 
and practice the duty of mutual aid. Even the 
humblest shall not be despised. The weakest shall 
not be exploited to serve the selfish aims of the 
strong. Self-sacrifice shall dethrone selfishness. 
Love shall be the motive power of life, man’s well- 
being and God’s glory the crowning point of all 
endeavour. ‘“‘ Here, then,” says Dr. W. N. Clarke, 
‘““we may remind ourselves how perfectly the ideal 
of human value fits in with Jesus’ ideal of the kingdom 
of heaven. There He showed us an order inspired 
by the spirit of mutual help and service. Here He 
points us to the companions whom we are called 
to serve and help, and bids us see how well worthy 
they are of all that we can do for them. In a world 
of human value the life of mutual service is the 
normal life, and the redemptive love of God is the 
right spirit toinspireall living.” Because Christianity 
realises most perfectly man’s conscious relations to 
God, and God’s positive relation to man, it justly 
claims to be the supreme religion. 


The Supreme ‘Religion. gI 


Let us now turn to consider how Christianity 
meets the spiritual need of man. The human heart 
cries out for the living God. Man can never disown 
his spiritual nature, nor does he wish to do so. 
He has ever a longing for something greater and 
more enduring than material possessions. He 
asserts his claim to citizenship in an unseen world, 
and feels that without this ordinary existence is 
insufficient and even intolerable. He _ requires 
fellowship with the Unseen, and an assurance also 
of a sympathetic relationship between himself as 
a worshipper, and the Being whom he worships. 
_As we have seen, this sense of dependence on God 
is characteristic of man and is universal. Man 
must seek for communion with the divine, He must 
be religious, and the supreme religion is the one, 
which better than all others, makes possible fellow- 
ship with God. Can Christianity do this? It 
reveals God to us as Father, and by so doing teaches 
us that He is not only powerful and wise, but also 
loving. As His sons we may enter into the most 
intimate fellowship with Him, and enjoy the closest 
communion. No relationship could be more perfect 
than that existing between the loving parent and 
the trustful child, and this through our faith in 
Christ, is ours to enjoy. In the sympathetic life 
and self-sacrificing death of Christ, God has 
exhibited his affection and good-will. Christ is the 
Son of man, and the Son of God. He is the repre- 
sentative of all mankind, and we by faith may 
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enter into mystical union with Him, and by sharing 
with Him the fellowship which He has with the 
Father may satisfy the soul’s deep need. 

And Christianity does even more than this. As 
soon as we seek to realise this oneness with God, 
we become conscious of our sin, and a feeling of 
unworthiness besets us. Sin stands as a great 
moral barrier between the soul and its Maker. 
He is in His essential nature -righteous and pure, 
and all true communion with Him must be of an 
ethical nature. If we would live as His children, 
our lives must be in harmony with His moral and 
spiritual requirements. But in our lives we find 
sin preventing our perfect fellowship. Nor are we 
able in our own strength to escape from its power. 
Christianity recognises the fact of sin, and asserts 
that it must be removed if we are to realise in all 
its fulness the blessedness of being one with God. 
“God is light and in Him is no darkness at all. 
If we say that we have fellowship with Him, and 
walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth: 
but if we walk in the light, as He is in the light, we 
have fellowship one with another, and the blood 
of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 
(rt John i. 6, 7.) Because it separates man from 
God, Christianity always treats sin as a most serious 
thing, and we know that in doing so it is right, for 
in spite of all that may be said to the contrary it is 
our most dreadful and persistent foe. Until its 
power is broken and we are redeemed from its 
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thraldom we cannot as men, individually or socially, 
in soul or in body, attain to the highest levels of 
life. . 

No religion that treats sin lightly, or fails to 
vanquish it, can claim to be supreme, for deliverance 
from evil is one of the deepest religious needs man 
knows. Now it is the chief glory of Christianity 
that it is a religion which redeems men from sin. 
God is in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. 
He manifests Himself as a God of grace, who so 
yearns for the spiritual salvation of humanity that 
He spared not His own Son but delivered Him up 

-for us all. The evangel of Christ is the uncom- 
promising foe of evil in every shape and form, and 
wages incessant warfare with it, that the victory of 
godliness may be won for us, and that we may 
have liberty to do the will of God. Experience 
shows that through faith in Christ sinful men become 
new creatures. The barrier of guilt which banished 
them from the divine presence is removed, they 
enter into the intimate fellowship made possible 
by sonship, and receive power to live righteously, 
purely and lovingly. 

We have tried to show that Christianity affords 
a complete satisfaction of the religious needs of 
mankind. In so doing there has been no attempt 
to disparage other faiths or to represent them as 
unworthy of regard. Many of them contain 
spiritual truths and moral teaching of an exceedingly 
high order, but no one of them contains in such 
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perfection as does Christianity all the elements 
which are essential to an absolute religion. A com- 
parison of our own with other religions only serves 
to emphasise the outstanding worth of Christian 
faith and practice, and to establish the unique 
supremacy of Jesus Christ. 


SVANGELICAL RELIGION 
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“It is here that Christianity asserts itself with a supreme 
individuality .... In its diagnosis of human nature it 
finds that which most other systems ignore ; which, if they 
see, they cannot cure; which left undestroyed makes every 
reform futile, and every inspiration vain. That thing is 
sin. Christianity of all other philanthropies, recognises that 
man’s devouring need is Libevyty—liberty to stop sinning ; 
to leave the prison of his passions, and shake off the fetters 
of the past.”—Henry Drummond. 


“SALVATION according to Scripture is nothing less than 
the preservation, restoration, or exaltation of life: while 
nothing that partakes or can partake of life is excluded 
from its scope ; and as is the measure, grade, and perfection 
of life, such is the measure, grade, and perfection of 
salvation.’”’—Dry. Hort. 


CHAPTER V. 
Evangelical Religion, 


-] N all religions we can trace a pathetic struggle 
to solve the problem of moral evil, and to find 
a remedy for sin and suffering. ‘‘ How the 
grit got into the cosmic organism,” is a mystery 
which, up to the present, has not been fully explained. 
The most scholarly and devout thinkers confess 
their inability to find the key to this ancient question. 
In our own day, a certain school of thinkers, would 
like completely to ignore the very idea of evil by 
arguing that, in the history of the race, we cannot 
find any evidence of an early golden age from which 
man fell. From the beginning, the human race has 
persisted in an upward struggle, from primitive 
conditions, to higher levels of life. Sin may there- 
fore be treated as nothing more serious than a 
series of moral errors, due to limited knowledge 
and capacity. 
As for the idea of original sin, it is only the 
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creation of a morbid imagination, lacking right 
views of the true nature of God and man. This 
school lays strong emphasis on the influence of 
heredity and environment. Discord, they say, is 
really harmony not fully understood. To hold man 
responsible for what he did not create, and to punish 
him for the limitations of his origin and ancestry, 
would therefore be unjust. 

A more conservative school protests in pro- 
nouncing sin to be wilful rebellion against God ; 
a perverse and deliberate choice of evil in preference 
to good. It is not a defect on the surface, but 
a poison in the blood, a distinct transgression of 
the divine order, a contradiction of God’s moral 
law. -It cannot therefore be ignored, but must 
be recognised and dealt with in a way satisfactory 
to the stern realities of life, and the demands of 
man’s moral consciousness. 
- The pressure of this need is felt to a unique 
degree in our own age. The presence and awful 
consequences of sin are felt to be intolerable. It 
is something foreign to the will and purpose of 
God, an element which gives Him pain, and against 
which He directs His hatred and stern resistance, 
ever striving to abolish the evil, root and branch. 
A problem so grave rebukes self-complacency, and 
calls aloud for an adequate remedy. No conviction 
is burned more deeply into the human heart than 
that of sin’s terrible reality, with its keen retribution 
and haunting remorse. There are many sick at 
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heart, who, like Macbeth and his wife, find it im- 
possible, by external means, to purify the heart 
and give the conscience peace. 

Lord Lister, the great doctor, said that the first 
requisite of a surgeon is a feeling heart. To intrude 
an unskilled hand into such a piece of divine 
mechanism as the human body is indeed a fearful 
responsibility. These words show the care with 
which a noble physician deals with the causes, 
symptoms, and remedies of disease. There cannot 
be any easy-going tolerance of the malady, but a 
sympathetic and thorough treatment to secure full 
restoration. If all this is true of the body, how 
profoundly true it is of the evil which afflicts the 
soul! It is a fatal mistake to dismiss sin and 
suffering with a shrug of the shoulders and a wave 
of the hand. In the treatment of physical disease 
people demand serious attention; they require a 
doctor who can deal with the causes and apply 
effective remedies. There must be no trifling, no 
doubtful expedients, but a treatment, however 
painful, which results in health. 

When conscience speaks, the soul cries out for 
one who can give spiritual and moral health. 
There is a story told of a poor Korean woman, 
coming out of a country district to one of the 
towns, and asking all whom she met to guide her to 
“the place where they heal the broken heart,” 
referring to a mission where Christ was preached. 
This eager seeker may be taken as a type of many 
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who are seeking a Saviour able to heal the broken- 
hearted. 

Before dealing with the evangelical value of 
Christianity, let us review the remedies offered 
in other religions. On turning to Mohammedanism 
we find that the central problem of redemption 
is left untouched. It compels absolute submission, 
but fails to make provision for a personal union 
of the soul with God. The Almighty is so revealed 
as to produce an awe-inspiring feeling of greatness, 
but there is no idea of an intimate, heartfelt touch 
of redeeming love, no cross, no personal mediator 
full of grace and truth. Mohammedanism is 
essentially a religion of law. While law produces 
a consciousness of sin, it does not, and cannot, 
provide a means of redemption from its power. 
The action on the soul, and also the limitations, 
of a purely legalistic religion, are splendidly illus- 
trated in the spiritual experience of the Apostle 
Paul. He found that while moral law created 
a sense of sin, it lacked power to set him free from 
the law of sin and death. It imparted a knowledge 
of good and evil, but could not enable him to perform 
the good which he was desirous of doing, nor to 
abstain from the evil against which his better 
nature protested. Only by the operation of a 
higher law can the soul realise its ideal of spiritual 
liberty. 

While in Confucianism we are attracted by the 
noble personality of the founder, we cannot find 
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any adequate remedy for moral evil. The whole 
system is pervaded by a spirit of truth, peace, 
order, morality, wisdom and self-sacrifice. The 
teaching of this wonderful faith has enriched the 
lives of millions. But with all its beauty it leaves 
man without any spiritual dynamic for the attain- 
ment of moral perfection. The flower is expected 
to grow towards the sun without its immediate 
touch. God is never spoken of as coming close to 
men to lift them up into fellowship and sonship. 
Moral defect may produce a sense of shame, but 
a feeling of guilt, and the need of a redemptive 
power are absent. In fact the whole system 
ignores any supernatural aid to salvation, it 
relies entirely on human effort for the attainment 
of its ideal. 

In Hinduism we find a religion of many and 
varied views. It seeks to embrace every aspect 
of belief and every object of worship. The 
outstanding features of this system are its con- 
ception of immortality ; its reverence for a supreme 
power; its devotion to prayer and meditation ; 
its extreme self-denial, and high ethical note. 
But it is more an intellectual than an emotional 
religion. There is no glow of feeling, no spiritual 
and moral enthusiasm. We look for a redemptive 
power, but can find nothing more than “a sanctified 
naturalism.’’ There is no central personality who 
can act as teacher, master, friend, and saviour. 
There is no mediator between God and man. The 
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whole system lacks an evangel of redemption from 
sin. 

Buddhism has been described as the most promis- 
ing religion outside of Christianity. As in other 
faiths we here come face to face with a man whose 
quest for the secret of peace is one of the most heart- 
stirring chapters in religious history. Buddha was 
distinguished for manly courage, strong conviction, 
self-sacrifice, and sweet reasonableness. Emerging 
from a long soul struggle, fought out in solitude, he 
put before men the following steps as the way to 
peace. They are thus given by Rhys Davids: 
‘“‘ Right views: free from superstition or delusion. 
Right aims: high and worthy of the intelligent, 
earnest man. Right speech : kindly, open, truthful. 
Right conduct: peaceful, honest, pure. Right 
livelihood: bringing hurt or danger to no one. 
Right effort: in self-training and in self-control. 
Right mindfulness: the active, watchful mind. 
Right contemplation : earnest thought on the deep 
mysteries of life: As moral precepts, these are 
all excellent. But where is the power for their full 
realization ? The ignoring of God deprives this 
religion of spiritual and moral power. Self-effort 
is the only source of help suggested ; and, in the 
presence of sin and suffering, the only cure is to get 
rid of existence. It has been remarked that this 
system cures the disease by killing the patient. 
The Buddhist knows not the secret of dying to live ; 
‘* He is to hate life in this world, not that he may 
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keep it unto life eternal, according to the lofty 
law of Jesus, but in order never to have any more 
life.” 

Now in all this review of the great historical 
religions we have failed to discover any adequate 
treatment of sin, or any efficient remedy. We are 
made to feel therefore the need of a religion which 
completes and crowns them all with a message of 
redeeming love, a religion proving itself to be the 
wisdom and the power of God; not a system im- 
posing rigid outward forms, but one giving salvation 
through the person and work of a redeemer at once 
human and divine, who can change the inner springs 
of life. 

Now through being a religion of redemption 
Christianity gains its supreme distinction. The 
good qualities of other religions are fully admitted, 
and the sincerity of their adherents is often a 
reproach to those professing to follow Christ. 
But, when the finest tributes have been paid to them, 
they cannot compare with Christianity, and its 
great doctrine of salvation. Evangelicalism lays 
stress upon this great fact, and trusts it as the source 
of victory over all the forces of evil. The most 
fruitful periods in the Church are associated with 
the preaching of evangelical religion. The reason 
is not far to seek. Men respond to a gospel true 
to human need. In Christ, they find what our 
fathers loved to call a full, a free and a present 
salvation. In all the work of Christ the fact of 
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sin is fully taken into account. God hates sin, not 
only as an offence to Himself, but as the cause of 
ruin to the children whom He loves and desires to 
save. In fact, the gift of His son as a sacrifice 
reveals, as nothing else can, the awful nature of 
sin. In the remedy we can trace the dreadful 
nature of the evil working ruin in the souls of men. 
But the crowning glory of Christianity consists in 
its power to set men free from the guilt, dominion, 
and thraldom of sin, and to lift them into peaceful 
fellowship with God. The soul is created anew 
in righteousness and true holiness, and is identified 
with God through personal union with Jesus 
Christ. 

In proclaiming these great central gospel truths 
evangelical religion finds its vindication. A full 
recognition and presentation of Christ’s power to 
save to the uttermost is its clear note of assurance : 
“‘To me with Thy great name are given, forgiveness, 
holiness and heaven,” is the song of the renewed 
soul. What an amazing field of thought it opens 
out! The New Testament contains the profound 
idea that God loved us before the foundation of 
the world. Whatever evolution may teach con- 
cerning man and the universe, one thing is clear, 
that, from all eternity, God has held man in His 
thought, purpose, and love. Redemption is not, 
therefore, an afterthought, nor even a_ process 
limited to the brief span of history, but an inherent 
element in creation, hence man’s life is ‘‘ steeped 
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in the light of everlasting years.” This is an 
infinitely precious truth finding its most perfect 
expression in Christ’s redeeming work. ‘‘ For God 
so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent 
His Son into the world not to condemn the world ; 
but that the world through Him might be saved.” 
Higher than this love cannot go. This great passage 
contains in its heart the full content of true 
evangelical religion. 

It must be clearly understood, that the salvation 
granted in Christ is in no sense cheap. Conversion 
brings us into the school of Christ to realise, in deep 
humility, the meaning and value of moral education. 
In the Spirit of Christ we must learn to practice 
self-renunciation, and self-sacrifice. The saving of 
the soul is not an act, but a process involving the 
doing of the Father’s will at any cost. The life of 
the new man must express all for which the Cross 
of Christ stands; complete submission to the 
Divine will, based on growing knowledge, and the 
full surrender of every faculty to the control of 
God’s spirit. There must also be an attitude of 
true humility intent on catching every hint of what 
God requires: it further involves love, forgiving 
sin in others, and never resting until the victory 
over the sinner is won. Then, too, there must be 
full consecration, no reserve, but the laying of all 
on the altar of self-sacrificing love, and the whole 
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must be consummated by a supreme fidelity which 
never shrinks from any task however hard, but, 
persists to the end in following “ Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of our faith, who for the joy that was 
set before Him endured the Cross, despising shame, 
and hath sat down at the right hand of the throne 
of God.” In this way the soul acquires its full 
spiritual inheritance. 

Rightly understood, salvation implies far more 
than an act of faith bringing the soul into peaceful 
relations with God. It confers the great blessing 
of personal union with Christ, and it awakens the 
desire to be filled with His spirit, know the secret of 
His power, and fill up the measure of His sufferings 
in the Church which is His body. 

The best way to maintain and strive after this 
high ideal, is constantly to keep in mind the nature 
of the great change wrought in the soul by Jesus 
Christ. An objective idea of salvation which seeks 
perfection in external harmony is not sufficient. 
The truth of justification giving peace with God 
is a doctrine of profound value ; but for our comfort 
we must believe, that, God is ever working in us to 
will and to do of His good pleasure. Through 
failing to recognise this vital relation the faith of 
many is weak. Jesus saves us in the full content 
of our nature, fills us with His spirit, and inspires 
us with the hope of being pure as He is pure. By 
faith we are joined to Christ and we become par- 
takers of the divine nature. ‘“‘For we are His 
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workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works, which God hath before ordained that we 
should walk in them.” ‘For through Him we both 
have access by one Spirit unto the Father. Now, 
therefore, ye are no more strangers and foreigners, 
but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the house- 
hold of God : And are built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief corner stone.”” This is the experience 
of those who are in Christ, who have accepted the 
good news of salvation. All this is not a creed so 
much as an inward reality—‘‘ Christ 7m you the 
_hope of glory.” ‘In Christ”? we attain to the 
highest experience of the Christian life. 

This was Paul’s central idea; to him evangelical 
religion was far from being faith in an objective 
transaction. The historical events must become 
subjective realities. We die to sin, rise into newness 
of life, set our affections on things above, ascend 
in spirit, and share at last the glory of being changed 
into the image of the perfect Son. The convincing 
proof of all this is not the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom but the power and demonstration of the 
Holy Spirit. In presenting the claims of his 
great evangel Paul never relied on external proofs. 
«We commend ourselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God.” The Gospel of Salvation, like 
all life works from within. It is the way of health. 
External conditions are only relative, not vital. 
Salvation means nothing short of being “‘ in Christ.” 
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This phrase was coined in the mint of a transforming 
spiritual experience, and it bears the stamp of a 
new world. To Paul it expressed the supreme 
realities ; for, from the time he used the phrase, 
“In Christ,” his religion “became a passionate 
conviction that life is what Jesus Christ revealed 
it to be; a fellowship of Sonship and Fatherhood, 
‘a communion between heaven and earth, ‘an 
opportunity of serving and suffering in time for 
the sake of things. that are timeless, a transition in 
life from things material, to life in things spiritual, 
a passing of man through the changes and chances 
of life to security of life in God.” It is the same 
personality under the sway of anew power. All the 
capacities are raised in Christ Jesus to the highest 
range of attainment. In this phrase Paul brought 
into focus all the privileges of the Christian life ; such 
as spiritual freedom ; loving service ; pure living ; 
courageous confession, clear understanding, and 
finally eternal glory. 

While evangelical religion deals faithfully with 
the facts of human nature, and measures itself 
against the problem of sin, offering a full salvation, 
it does it all with undoubted assurance. We cannot 
find in the whole of the New Testament an apologetic 
note concerning the redeeming work of Christ: 
His power to save the vilest is declared with absolute 
certainty. The abounding joy of the early Christians 
flowed from this assurance, and to it we can trace 
their intense zeal and amazing success. To them 
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the all reconciling truth of religion, and of humanity, 
and of God, was the truth of the reconciliation of 
man and God through the Cross of Christ. From 
Pentecost, right onward, this was the Apostles’ 
central, all absorbing theme. The fact of the 
atonement constituted for them a great spiritual 
certainty. They were not entangled in the meshes 
of those finely-spun theories which have kept 
theologians so busy, and plain people so perplexed. 
They proclaimed Christ as a mighty Saviour, and 
urged as proof, His power in their own lives. Their 
enthusiasm, and triumphs over paganism, illustrates 
the truth that: “‘One man with a belief is worth 
ten men with interests.” 

A careful study of the New Testament burns into 
one’s heart the conviction, that the evangelical love 
of Christ is the very heart of the Gospel. There is 
no theory presented, but the fact is repeated from 
beginning to end. The real dynamic of the early 
Church was the constraining love of Christ, associated 
with the conviction that : “‘if one died for all, then 
were all dead; and that He died that they which 
live, should not henceforth live unto themselves, 
but unto Him which died for them and rose again.” 

This conviction is to be the secret of power in 
the modern Church; without it there can be no 
effective progress. Men charged with the responsi- 
bility of preaching the Gospel find in the redeeming 
work of Christ their highest inspiration, and they 
are convinced that there is no appeal so powerful 
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as the story of the Cross. Those who attended the 
first summer school of Theology, in Oxford, will 
recall with joy, the bright, peaceful, Sunday morning, 
when Dr. R. F. Horton preached from the text: 
‘““ Who His own self bare our sins in His own body 
on the tree.” In the scholarly exposition, and 
delivery of the sermon, there was much to admire. 
But the central theme of God’s redeeming grace in 
Jesus Christ, kindled into rapture the preacher’s 
soul, and stirred to the very depths the hearts of 
the hearers. There was no attempt made to 
expound theories, but the fact of the atonement was 
earnestly pressed home, to show that God who is 
holy love will save all, and make them holy like 
Himself. In a most eloquent passage, Dr. Horton 
described the happy moment when he realised 
Christ as his personal Saviour. The preacher seemed 
to be transfigured while in glowing speech he told of 
the peace of sins forgiven. It was refreshing that 
Sunday morning to see the radiant face of Dr. 
Fairbairn, a man who thought, worked, and lived 
to commend Jesus Christ as the central reality of 
religion. It was also uplifting to hear about four 
hundred ministers, representing churches in various 
parts of the world, singing with fervour: ‘‘ In the. 
Cross of Christ I glory.” In recalling that remark- 
able service one thinks of the words of W. James, 
concerning the peace of forgiveness: ‘‘ As far as it 
is possible to suggest the idea through words it is 
a feeling of perfect and intimate harmony, of peace, 
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of joy ; it is the feeling that all is well within and 
without. It is not a passive and inert feeling. 
It is the consciousness of sharing in a power greater 
than our own, and the longing to co-operate with 
that power in works of love, of concord, and of 
peace. It is, in short, the exaltation of life—of life 
as creative energy, and of life as harmoniousness 
and joy.” 

This testimony of a great soul expert is supported 
by eminent men, as well as by the humblest saints. 
Eucken, who has faced courageously the deepest 
problems of life, especially those of religion, never 

- preaches despair. Dark as the problem of sin and 
suffering may be, he sees in the superhuman divine 
life, light, love, and mercy a power, lifting men up, 
in manifold ways, above all selfish instincts and 
impulses. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, who understands the modern 
mind, puts in a strong plea for evangelical religion. 
In the relief and renewal of individuals, through the 
Cross, he finds a fact of permanent value. Bunyan’s 
Christian, losing his burden at the Cross, is to him 
a type of many devout persons set free from the 
intolerable burden of sin. And in the, enormous 
mass of human experience he finds evidence of the 
power of regeneration wrought in human souls 
by the Redeemer, who not only cancels sin, but 
breaks its power, and builds up individuals and 
whole communities into real goodness. The re- 
generated soul filled with love, adoration, and 
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fellowship with the highest, finds it easy to do right 
and hard to do wrong; goodness is prized for its 
own sake, the lower self is subdued, better hopes 
prevail, and the soul is enabled to attain peace and 
victory. 

Paul, whose personal experience colours all his 
thinking, confirms and illustrates this view in all 
his teaching; to him the Gospel is the power oi 
God unto salvation. The conviction based on this 
truth explains the progress of the early Christian 
Church. Christ’s rule in men’s hearts is not gained 
by His supreme personality, nor by the beauty of 
His precepts, nor by His lofty moral standard, 
but by the love which gave its best for their 
redemption. His throne is based on sacrifice ; 
and it is this which inspires the great song of the 
redeemed, and the whole creation: “‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honour, 
and glory, and blessing. And every created thing 
which is in the heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and on the sea, and all things that are 
in them, heard I saying, Unto Him that sitteth 
on the throne, and unto the Lamb, be the blessing, 
and the honour, and the glory, and the dominion, 
for ever and ever.” 

What a noble description is here found of the 
dignity and glory of Christ’s person, and the 
excellent greatness of His redeeming work! What 
but sacrificial and suffering love could have 
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produced, such a*magnificent doxology? Is there 
anything so heart-stirring as the appeal of love? 
In this is the secret of Christ’s unique power. 
There are no unwilling captives in His service ; 
they are all under the control of love, and gratitude; 
a happy preference lies at the root of every choice, 
and all service is rendered in a spirit of gracious 
self-surrender and loyalty. Therefore they raise 
to Him their great chorus of praise and thanks- 
giving, saying: “‘ Worthy is the Lamb.” 

But we must not think of all these wonders as 
peculiar to another world; men need Christ here 
and now. We must constantly, therefore, keep in 
mind the deep yearning of the soul for a love that 
will not let it go. This feeling, latent in hours of 
health, reaches a crisis in the hour and article of 
death. Dr. Johnson’s case may be taken as a 
type of many. When on his death-bed, he said to 
Dr. Brocklesby : “‘ My dear doctor, believe a dying 
man: there is no salvation but in the sacrifice of 
the Son of God. I offer up my soul to the great and 
merciful God. I offer it full of pollution, but in 
full assurance that it will be cleansed in the blood 
of the Redeemer.”’ When facing the hour of death 
the deepest, the ultimate desire of the soul finds 
expression. The message, and appeal of evangelical 
religion responds to the longing for a Saviour, and 
should for this reason be pressed on the acceptance 
of men, not only in the crisis of death but, as the 
great essential of a healthy, useful, and happy life. 
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In these days we need to give the Cross a more 
prominent place. Can we really claim to preach 
the Gospel without this central truth? It is to 
Theology what the heart is to the body; take it 
away and what is there left of vital force? It has 
been stated that, the Gospel is exceedingly simple, 
because it consists of the one piece of news, “ that 
God is in Christ reconciling the world to Himself, 
because Christ voluntarily suffered the condem- 
nation of sin, and therefore God can and does forgive 
every one who believes in Him.” But this simplicity 
of the Gospel includes everything. Out of it 
comes the true morality ; from the true morality 
comes the right ordering of society ; also from the 
true morality come the comity of nations, the 
brotherhood of man, the peace of the world. Out 
of it again come life eternal and the consummation 
of human and earthly things in a divine and heavenly 
order. ‘If we start from the Cross we shall reach 
the crown.” This statement corrects the vapid 
conceptions often advanced in the name of 
evangelical religion, from which many turn away 
with feelings of positive aversion. 

It is important, therefore, not only to give promi- 
nence to the Cross, but also clearly to expound its 
meaning, purpose, and power. There is much to 
encourage such a course. Take for example the 
great Methodist Revival with its evangelical message. 
In the sense of the above passage the simple Gospel 
was preached with amazing results. We stand 
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trembling in the face of present-day difficulties, 
but could these be worse than in Wesley’s age ? 
It would be a fine tonic for all church workers to 
read the history of the period covered by the 
Evangelical Revival, resulting in the rise of the 
greatest movement of spiritual and social progress 
known to the modern world. Think of the low 
level of national life and conduct; the pitiable 
state of faith and morals; the sad material, social, 
and educational conditions ; the deplorable absence 
of spiritual religion. “ Christianity in England had 
almost ceased to count.” Nothing daunted, Wesley 
and his co-workers, preached the Gospel of redeem- 
ing grace and poured into English life a new spirit 
which turned many solitary places into a garden of 
the Lord. The central force was the simple Gospel 
transmitted through the lives of regenerate men 
and women. The methods were few but the power 
was great, resulting in miracles of conversion and 
the creation of saints. 

Has that Gospel lost its power? There are those 
who charge us with failing to test its efficacy and 
far-reaching consequences. Might we not, without 
resorting to shallow and sensational methods, 
concentrate our energies on the spread of evangelical 
religion ? Those who have an experience of preach- 
ing, know how the Cross kindles intense enthusiasm, 
and wins triumphant victories for Christ. We are 
told that, in modern thought, the doctrine of the 
atonement is receding into the background. “ At 
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the present hour,” says one, “romantic religion 
has submerged evangelical, the religion of affection 
and temperament has obscured the religion of will 
and conscience, the religion of love or lovelessness, 
the religion of holiness or sin. We want to get 
back to the Cross as the central reality of the 
Gospel.” We shall do well to take these words to 
heart and give them practical effect in our work. 
Having referred to the great evangelical revival 
let us take an illustration from the life and work of 
Dr. McLaren, one of the greatest preachers and 
expositors of modern times. His chief characteristic 
was a deep-rooted humility forbidding him to 
speak or write about himself. His life was con- 
trolled by the principle that “‘we must efface 
ourselves if we would proclaim Christ.” When 
he began his remarkable ministry in Union Chapel, 
Manchester, he took for text: ‘‘I determined not 
to know anything among you, save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.” After completing forty years’ 
faithful service he closed with the same text. Like 
Paul, he drew his inspiration from a_ personal 
experience of conversion. Among the few records 
written about himself we find these words: ‘I 
found peace and pardon in believing that Christ is 
the Saviour.” This faith became the pole star of 
his life, and as the years advanced its guidance 
became clearer and more valuable. He regarded 
his conversion at the age of thirteen as “ the 
greatest and most blessed change in my short life.” 
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When acknowledging the honours which crowned 
his ministry he would say: “I have tried to preach 
Jesus Christ, and the Jesus Christ not of the Gospels 
only, but the Christ of the Gospels and the Epistles ; 
for He is the same Christ.”” Many thought he was 
to blame for not filling a larger sphere in public 
movements, but, when Manchester honoured him 
aS a great citizen, he said: “I have been convinced 
that I was best serving all the social, economical, 
and political interests that are dear to me by preach- 
ing what I conceived to be the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” From all words of praise he would turn 
away, saying: “A sinner saved by grace, that is 
all.” On his grave there stands a cross, bearing 
the significant words: “In Christ, in Peace, in 
Hope.” A man so loyal to the evangelical gospel, 
and so successful in his ministry, presents a noble 
example and a powerful appeal to all Christian 
workers. We may be quite sure that, in the 
depths of man’s soul, there is a sincere desire to 
find a firm foothold on the Rock of Ages, and to 
realise the grace which cures sin, conquers death, 
and grants an abundant entrance into God’s ever- 
lasting kingdom and glory. 

At the present moment there is an urgent demand 
for genuine evangelism. This will best be met by 
giving prominence to the Cross in the regular 
ministrations of the Church, and by the zealous and 
consistent testimony of Christian people to Christ’s 
saving power. This must all be done with ‘reasoned 
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passion,” and ‘‘spaciousness of thought.” We 
cannot hope to capture the citadel of the heart by 
narrow dogmatism and fantastic methods. The 
soul is made for truth and certainty, and seeks a 
salvation adequate to its deepest needs. To this 
the Church can respond in offering a Gospel which 
honestly faces the facts of human nature ; provides 
a cure for mora] evil ; confers forgiveness, complete, 
spacious, and abiding ; creates the saint and presents 
him at last faultless before the throne of God with 
exceeding joy. No more precious contribution 
could be made to national life at the present moment 
than a faithful, earnest, intelligent presentation of 
the Gospel as the wisdom and the power of God. 
In no better way can we convincingly testify to the 
permanent value of Christianity as the religion of 
redemption, and inspire in men’s hearts this noble 
confession : 


“Christ! I am Christ’s! and let the name suffice you, 
Ay, for me too He greatly hath sufficed : 
Lo with no winning words I would entice you, 
Paul has no honour and no friend but Christ. 


‘Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sinning 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed ; 
Christ is the end, for Christ is the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ.” 


EXPERIMENTAL RELIGION 


“ Tug bedrock of certainty is experience, and the experience 
of the consciousness of God, of inspiration through revelation, 
of sin and forgiveness, of religious peace, hope, and victory, 
are among the most widely verified and securely attested 
experiences of mankind. They are at least as surely attested 
as any experiences which come through sight and taste, 
touch and smell. And to many they have a far higher 
verity.”—D. Macfadyen, M.A., “‘ Truth in Religion.” 


“Gop has never made anything so beautiful as the whole 
soul in its majesty of experience.” —Beecher. 


““WueN the heart truly joins itself to Christ’s great 
sacrifice, and to Christ Himself, it can dare and endure 
all things. It becomes strong, free, untrammelled, un- 
perturbed. It lays hold upon Christ in the fulness of His 
self-communicating grace. It enters into the kingdom of 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.’”— 
Sir W. R. Nicoll. 


““ Whosoever may 
Discern true ends here—shall grow pure enough 
To love them, brave enough to strive for them, 
And strong enough to reach them, though the roads be 
rough.”—E, B. Browning. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Erperimental Religion. 


S the term experience is used by thinkers in 
different senses, it is important that we 
‘ should give to it a definite meaning. The 
root idea of the word is “trial,” producing results 
which the religious consciousness has approved and 
verified. In no other way can the facts of religion 
be realised. As we have seen, the soul of the 
Christian religion is love, and the highest experience 
of love springs from a personal, and intimate 
relation of the soul with God. This relation 
embraces the whole energy of man as reasonable 
spirit, under the creative, inspiring, and controlling 
presence of the Holy Spirit. 

Because of this, the first, and most important 
element of value in religious experience is a 
mystical sense of the presence and nearness of 
the living God. This is fully illustrated in the 
history and work of the prophets, whom God used 
as the organs of revelation. The higher concep- 


tions of truth, which from time to time they 
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declared with such graphic effect, did not come to 
them ready made. They were made plain to their 
religious consciousness when under the pressure of 
a crisis, which issued in a fresh, fundamental 
discovery of God. Dr. Peake, in his excellent book 
on “The Bible,’ illustrates this in dealing with such 
outstanding cases as those of Isaiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, 
Jeremiah, and Paul. The .great work of Isaiah, 
extending over forty years, took its rise in a vision 
of God which changed the whole spirit and activities 
of the man. The same is true of Ezekiel, whose 
teaching is rooted in a fundamental conception of 
God; and of Hosea, who, through a painful ex- 
perience realised the breadth and depth of God’s 
love for His chosen people. Out of God’s personal 
dealings with Jeremiah came the great doctrine 
of the New Covenant. The law was not to be 
written on tables of stone, nor were men to rely on 
outward forms for its attainment, but a direct 
knowledge of God and divine things was to be 
brought home to the spirit of man. This prophet 
was the first to realise that personal fellowship with 
a personal God constitutes the inmost essence of 
religion. 

In passing to the New Testament we find the 
same truth vividly illustrated in Paul’s experience. 
His vision of God, as revealed in Jesus Christ, 
changed the very foundations of his life and conduct. 
To such profound experiences we can trace the 
creation of the Scriptures. The Bible, rightly 
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interpreted, is not a collection of dead records, 
but a tree of life bearing all manner of fruits, whose 
leaves are for the healing of the nations. Because 
of this it is pre-eminently a book of experimental 
religion. Experience played a vital part in creating 
it, and experience plays an equally important part 
in verifying its nature and its truth. The real 
function of religious experience is to appropriate 
more and more its unsearchable riches. There is 
much that does not come within the scope of 
experience ; such as questions of historical accuracy, 
and the correct authorship of the various books 
in the Bible. These are decided by the critical 
investigations of scholars, conversant with all the 
facts, and who frankly recognise that the Bible 
contains a great deal that is not distinctively 
religious. But we have the treasure, which is the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. It is the special work of 
religious experience to verify this glorious revela- 
tion, and the exceeding greatness of its power; 
and the business of criticism is to vindicate the 
historicity of the facts on which these truths rest. 
“Obviously,” says Dr. Peake, “the religious 
element in the Bible is all that religious experience 
can directly verify.” But that experience must 
not ignore the proofs of history. God fulfils 
Himself in many ways. 

The value of a fundamental conception of God 
as the primary element in religious experience, 
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finds ample illustration and proof in the lives and 
doings of great personalities, whose names are not 
in the Scriptures. A few instances will suffice to 
suggest a long list of men, who, through a deep 
realisation of God, became mighty to the pulling 
down of the strongholds of sin and Satan. 

We think of Martin Luther in his conscientious 
attempts to find righteousness by the works of the 
law, and the rigid observance of exacting traditional 
forms. He might have sat for the picture so 
graphically drawn in the popular verse describing 
the spirit long imprisoned, and fast bound in sin and 
nature’s night. Suddenly God’s light fills the 
dungeon with its quickening ray, and in an intense 
moment the chains fall off, and the soul steps out 
into freedom and power. It was the realisation 
of God’s grace in Christ which set the soul of Luther 
at liberty, and inspired him to initiate a Reformation 
which shook the world. A new apprehension of God 
was the motive power in all this great movement. 
Through it the intellectual, moral, social, and 
spiritual life of the human race was lifted to 
higher levels. 

In coming face to face with God John Wesley 
felt his heart “‘ strangely warmed,’’ and became an 
epoch-making man. From being a rigid Church- 
man, he became a flaming Apostle, claiming the 
world as his parish, and the Gospel of God as his 
great commission. The miraculous story of 
Methodism is a noble comment on what a man can 
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accomplish, when he has experienced mystical union 
with God in Christ. It makes us, in these timid 
days, long for the vision which made Wesley fear 
God and know no other fear. We may win it if in 
our heart of hearts we are prepared to pay the 
price. 

The teaching of the Bible, and all subsequent 
history, clearly prove that the Divine will is most 
perfectly executed through men who have seen 
“the heavenly vision,” and who realise God’s 
nature, will, and purposes, in a progressive religious 
experience. ‘‘ Wesley,’ says Froude, “ was a man 
who made religion the single aim and object of his 
life. He was prepared to encounter for it every 
form of danger, discomfort, and obloquy ; he devoted 
exclusively to it an energy of will and a power of 
intellect that in worldly professions might have 
raised him to the highest positions of honour and 
wealth. Of his sincerity, self-renunciation, deep 
and fervent piety, almost boundless activity, there 
can be no question.” God has ever used such men 
for the fulfilment of His purposes. 

When George Fox was convinced by the inward 
voice of the Holy Spirit that “there is one, even 
Christ Jesus, who can speak to thy condition,” 
there came into existence the Society of Friends, 
testifying to the priceless privilege of direct and 
intimate communion with God, and one with 
another, without the use of man-made ceremonies, 
or rites of any kind. It was this experience of 
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spiritual fellowship in Christ which inspired the 
words : 


‘“‘T may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 


In the history of Primitive Methodism, we find 
a glorious record of experimental religion. There 
has always been in the heart of this Church a deep, 
pure fountain of emotion, but the real secret of its 
triumphant progress, and stability, is due to the 
conscious nearness of God, and His power to save. 

William Clowes may be mentioned as a good 
type of many who saw the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. Through direct and persistent 
communion he possessed what Spurgeon called 
‘*a forty man power.” His ministry of soul winning 
moved in the power and demonstration of the Holy 
Spirit. In ‘“‘The History of the Free Churches,” 
Silvester Horne pays this man, and his co-workers, 
a noble tribute, which illustrates the victorious 
power of religious experience, charged with the 
conscious nearness of God. “In all the chronicles 
of William Clowes and his contemporaries, you may 
search in vain for any murmur or complaint. 
They sang their way along, suffering contempt 
without resentment, and violence without re- 
taliation. In the days of the fox-hunting parson, 
they were almost alone in caring for the souls of 
the villagers or indeed in crediting them with souls 
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to care for. Their reward was very commonly 
abuse, and indignity, and imprisonment. But if 
faith and love are the sovereign realities, they were 
men of high rank and noble worth. These plain, 
blunt, homely, self-educated evangelists of Primitive 
Methodism belong to the saints and heroes of 
England.” 

These instances are given to show that, in the 
history of men, and the movements which they have 
initiated, there is always to be found a fundamental 
conception of God. This lay at the foundation 
of the Religion of Israel, and it finds full expression 

-in the Religion of Jesus, with its final idea of God 
as Father, and its doctrine of Sonship. 

In dealing with religious experience it will be 
noticed that the personal element is always present. 
The soul made for God, seeks Him in passionate 
longing. ‘‘As the hart panteth after the water- 
brooks, so panteth my soul after Thee, O God.” 
This soul can only find satisfaction in being able 
to exclaim: “O God, Thou art my God.” This 
personal relation, so fully taught in the Old Testa- 
ment, is beautifully revealed in the example of 
Jesus and His followers. In our Lord’s life, the 
most impressive feature is His perfect union and 
communion with God. Love ruled His will, and 
constantly enabled Him to maintain harmonious 
relations with God in thought, word, and deed. 
He could say, with perfect consistency: “I do 
nothing of Myself, but as the Father taught Me, 
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I speak these things. And He that sent Me is 
with Me ; He hath not left Me alone ; for I do always 
the things that are pleasing to Him.” Perfect union 
is the secret of this sublime consciousness. “‘I and 
_My Father are one.” This explains Jesus’ unbroken 
life of communion, and absolute confidence. Tested 
to the utmost limit of endurance, this sacred bond 
bore not only the strain of a trying ministry, but 
also the agony of Gethsemane, the cruel mockings 
and scourgings, and the tragic death on the Cross. 
His final act of perfect trust found utterance in the 
words: “Father, into Thy hands I commend My 
spirit.’ He yearned to be one with God for ever- 
more. 

Jesus would have all His followers share in the 
joy of an intimate communion with God. “I 
pray .... that those whom Thou hast given Me 
may be one as we are... .as Thou, Father, art in 
Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be one in 
Us.” Jesus was uttering the Father’s will in this 
beautiful prayer, for it is the privilege of the 
Christian, not only to admire Christ, but to be 
partakers of the divine nature. The life of Jesus 
is not a system of doctrine to be discussed, but an 
inward reality to be verified in the religious conscious- 
ness of all who are in union with Him. To have 
the experience of being “‘In Christ,” brings a sense 
of freedom, a changed ideal of life, and a changed 
character. It brings a fresh outlook on life; a new 
sphere of sacrificial services; a clearer consciousness 
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of truth; a strong feeling of courage, bracing the 
whole nature to face danger, and perform heroic 
deeds ; a true discernment of good; a desire to 
participate in the common life of believers, and 
a hope to dwell for ever in the home of the 
redeemed. 

Our argument, therefore, is that the soul’s relation 
to God must be original, personal, and intimate. 
Religious experience cannot be found ready made, 
nor can it be handed on as an heir-loom. The 
secret must be communicated to each soul, and 
must be retained as a treasure of priceless value. 
-“T must,” says Dr. Peake, ‘be able to say what 
Christ has meant to me—otherwise my testimony 
loses its note of authenticity and conviction, and 
the intimate glow of feeling which gathers about 
the most cherished possession.” But it must be 
noticed that there are no two cases precisely alike. 
There is not only a great variety of religious opinions 
among men, but a wonderful diversity in their 
religious experiences. In all these we see the heart 
of man seeking the peace of God. And when found, 
the secret is distinct and individual. Only those 
possessed of this white stone can read the meaning 
of the new name it bears. From this we are to learn 
the much-needed lesson that: ““No man has the 
right to make his personal experience normal for all 
the children of God, and the witness of the Spirit, 
like all His saving and holy operations, may not 
assume in each the same form.” 
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The conversion of Nathaniel by gradual stages is 
not the same as that of Saul of Tarsus. The action 
of the Spirit on Lydia’s heart, opening it as gently 
as the sun unfolds the flower, is not like that on the 
panic-stricken gaoler. Incredible harm has been 
wrought in the Church through forgetting that ex- 
perience is distinct and individual. All the members 
of Christ’s mystical body are not the same, neither 
have they all the same office. *There are diversities 
of operations, but one spirit. “It is said that the 
impress of the thumb mark will identify any one 
out of the fifteen hundred millions.” God does 
not ask for mechanical uniformity. He has kept the 
psychologists busy in finding out that “there are 
as many temperaments as there are people.” 

In Christianity there is no claim set up for uni- 
formity. Jesus selected Apostles of the most diverse 
temperaments, and made them one through loving 
devotion to Himself. Loyalty to Christ is quite 
compatible with the most marked divergence from 
one’s fellows. 

This will be proved by reference to the instances 
given above. The experiences of Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Hosea, and Jeremiah find unity only in a funda- 
mental conception of God. In all their subsequent 
teaching and work there is a rich variety adapted 
to the exigencies of their own age and circumstances. 
Paul is quite unique as an Apostle, but we are great 
debtors to John and all the others for their faithful 
testimony and gracious work. 
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All this brings us face to face with the duty of 
checking, and, if need be; correcting our individual 
experience by the collective experience of others. 
In so doing we shall enhance our spirit of charity ; 
promote a feeling of tolerance; enrich our own 
spiritual life; and verify truth by a standard less 
narrow and dubious than that of the individual. 
“In things doubtful liberty, in things essential 
unity, in all things charity.” Yes, in all things 
charity because the inner secrets of the soul 
are known only to God. To divide men into 
good and bad is not an easy task. ‘‘ What is 
that to thee? Follow thou Me.” It is useless 
to look for uniformity. Let us be content to 
find ourselves united to Christ, and in Him to all 
believers. 

We may take to heart these wise words as an 
encouragement to personal effort. ‘‘No man,” 
said Dr. Horton, “‘ can will to have another’s religious 
experience. But every man can will to have his 
own. His own experience comes to him only by 
his own will. We are thinking just now of the 
Christian experience, that which in its countless 
varieties has made the lives of the saints, the 
workers, the servants of Christ in all ages. Now, 
to put it plainly, that experience is open to all. 
Not, as we have seen, that the inward sensation 
can be the same to all, or even to any two members 
of the human race, but the fact of Christianity can 
produce in every human being, who wills it, the 
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experience, which, to that individual, stands for 
the common Christian experience.” 

But it must not be forgotten that, while there 
is a human element in religious experience, it is 
impossible without the creative, inspiring, guiding, 
and energizing Spirit of God. 

Let us now consider the supreme values of religious 
experience. 

The first great blessing, is the enrichment and 
exaltation of personality, with its intellectual 
capacity, power of feeling, moral sense, deep 
consciousness of dependence, yearning for fellow- 
ship, and desire for progress. All these wonderful 
endowments, through communion with God, are 
raised to their highest power. The first beneficial 
effect of communion is felt in the personal life, which 
is further enhanced and enriched through fellowship 
with other persons of kindred spirit. Each separate 
star seems little, but a myriad stars break up the 
night and make it beautiful. In such communion 
our personality is elevated, developed, and 
established. 

In this exalted experience there is one very 
precious element—it is the consciousness of fellow- 
ship with God through the redeeming love of Christ. 
The soul tastes the joy of sin forgiven, and feels the 
calm of peace; finds a standing place in God’s grace, 
and is assured of union with Christ. The love of 
God is shed abroad in the heart, and the feeling of 
dependence, the yearning for fellowship, and the 
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desire for progress find deep and abiding satisfaction. 
The religious consciousness, which has been defined 
as “‘the whole energy of man as reasonable spirit ”’ 
is filled, unutterably full, of glory and of God. 
Added to all this is the realisation of what in 
another chapter we have termed moral values. Up 
to this point we have been dealing with the spiritual 
values, resulting from intimate communion with 
God, and verified in the personal and collective 
exaltation of every power. 

Now it is certain that there is a mystical element 
at the heart of this noble experience. This is 
the underlying thought of Paul’s words: “ Things 
which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and which 
entered not into the heart of man, whatsoever 
things God prepared for them that love Him. 
But unto us God revealed them by His Spirit.” 
These verses express the very essence of mysticism. 
They are pervaded with the sweet fragrance of 
spirituality : their contents cannot be compressed 
into a definition, they are spiritually discerned. 
Those who have so _ discovered them have 
raised life to higher levels, and have made known 
the deep things of God; they are the enlightened 
seers of the race. It is always an unspeakable 
privilege to join these devout souls, when in prayer 
and meditation they are lifted above all words and 
signs into the immediate presence of God; when, in 
the ineffable rapture of joy, the spirit is set free 
from material things, and gains a blessing which 
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no words can utter. This inward sense of reality 
strikes its roots into the unseen and eternal, and is 
distinguished for originality, sweetness, and light. 
In such elevated moments the soul attains its 
fullest, most radiant consciousness of God, and the 
whole man feels the power of an ageless life. 

But while we rejoice in the truth of all these 
statements, we must not overlook the importance 
of maintaining between the mystical and the 
practical a due sense of proportion. Communion, 
however sublime, is a means to an end. The 
practice of the presence of God should result in 
seeking to make reason and the will of God prevail 
on the earth. In the model prayer we are taught 
to give precedence to the things of God, but the 
will of God is to be done on earth as in heaven. 
There may be a desire to abide on the mount of 
transfiguration, but this must not be gratified at 
the expense of human needs. It is our duty and 
privilege to be co-workers together with God, and 
every deed so done adds dignity to the character, 
and wins the highest commendation. Luther, who 
knew the extreme forms of mystical religion, said 
in his direct style: ‘“‘Our Lord God has not com- 
manded thee to sit and gaze luxuriously up into 
heaven as they do who fancy that such is the 
contemplative life. Faith is a thing of such sort 
that it sets one right everywhere and in all things.” 

The ideal of the New Testament seeks to 
make every detail of life sacramental. ‘‘ Whether 
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therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” In the Greek Church there 
is a legend concerning its two favourite saints— 
St. Cassian, a type of all who in cloistered cells 
cultivate the spiritual life, and St. Nicolas, the type 
of all who in healthy, hearty ways, serve their 
fellow-men. On being judged the former is. asked : 
*“ What hast thou seen on earth, Cassian ?”’ “I saw 
a peasant floundering with his wagon in a marsh.” 
“Didst thou help him?” ‘“‘No.” ‘Why not?” 
** I was coming before thee and was afraid of soiling 
my robes.” Then St. Nicolas enters his Lord’s 
presence, covered with mud and mire. ‘‘ Why so 
stained and soiled, Nicolas?” asks the Lord. 
**T saw the peasant floundering in the marsh, and 
put my shoulder to the wheel and helped him 
out.” ‘ You did well, you did better than Cassian,”’ 
answered the Lord, and He blessed Nicolas with 
fourfold approval. 

In blending the mystical and practical St. Nicolas 
represents the spirit of Jesus who, coming from His 
Father’s presence, went about doing good. The 
man “In Christ” is ready to say with David 
Livingstone: ‘“‘ Anywhere provided it be forward.” 
It is very unfortunate when those who profess 
religion create the impression that it is of no 
practical worth. 

The great Evangelical Revival was remarkable as 
a great spiritual awakening, but it accomplished 
much more than that. While we regard its intrinsic 
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spiritual value as beyond all price, we prize very 
highly its moral and social results. By infusing 
into men’s souls a new spirit, it aroused a passion 
for moral and social reform. The new converts 
were not content to rest in a negative experience, 
the impulse of Christ’s love urged them to do great 
works. They passionately desired to impart to 
others the blessing of spiritual, moral, and social 
regeneration. They yearned to make England and 
the world the abode of righteousness, peace and 
joy ; a garden of the Lord full of beauty and sweet- 
ness. Working in the might of an inward energy, 
finding all things possible to him that believeth, 
they wrought miracles. Under pressure of the new 
movement men and women undertook prison reform, 
Sunday School work, the abolition of the slave 
trade, the promotion of civil and religious liberty, 
and world-wide missionary enterprise. They were 
practical mystics burning with zeal to establish on 
earth the kingdom of God. 

But just as no man has aright to make his own 
individual experience normal for all, so in service, 
there are diversities of operations. The worker 
who serves in charity, and pleases God, is sure of a 
reward. There are those who are called to serve 
by pessive submission to the divine will. When he 
was deprived of eyesight the spirit of Milton chafed 
with impatience, but in the calm of submission he 
learned the lesson of patience and came to see that 
“they also sefve who only stand and wait.” The 
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great thing is to make every form of service an 
expression of God’s will, and so to prove that 
religious experience is valuable not only for what 
it is, but also for what it does. The proof of this 
fact is readily obtained from the rich stores of 
biography. 

Let us take for example the charming. life of 
George Miiller of Bristol. No man could desire a 
nobler monument than the splendid block of 
Orphan Homes erected through the persistent 
influence of this saintly man. Impressive as this 
may be, the memory of him enshrined in the 
hearts of those whom he blessed is yet more 
glorious. There are many lessons in his life, notably 
the possibilities of prayer in relation to practical 
work. But we are mainly concerned with the 
secret of Miiller’s wonderful achievements. This 
is found first in the live truth that centres in an 
experienced salvation. His soul rested on this 
bedrock conviction: “Saved by grace mighty 
through God;” secondly, in a fundamental con- 
ception of God, the starting point and inspiration 
of all effective service. Here is his confession : 
“God is still the living God, and now, as well as 
thousands of years ago, He listens to the prayers 
of His children, and helps those who trust in Him.” 
But to his assurance of salvation, and fundamental 
conception of God, he added profound submission 
to His gracious will and way. There was no rival 
self assertion, no vulgar love of display, no personal 
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ends to serve, no hunger for applause. The whole 
life of the man, like that of his Lord and Master, 
is permeated with a quiet spirit of sacrifical, loving 
service. Here is the golden key to all his success ; 
‘“‘T have studied only to show myself approved unto 
God.” This was the dynamic of all his extensive 
and beneficent agencies, and the crowning glory of 
his experimental religion. Miiller’s life finely 
illustrates the fact that: ‘‘ Purity, strength, and 
loveliness of character, unselfishness, usefulness, and 
efficiency in life have grown up in those who have 
put God’s existence to the practical test.” 

Beside being a working force religious experience 
has an evidential value. It has a wonderful power 
of winning those who are without. While it is 
pre-eminently distinct and individual, it may 
so be communicated as to make a powerful im- 
pression on others. Christ impressed upon the 
Apostles the duty of bearing witness to the reality 
of His person and the redeeming quality of His 
work. Paul felt the force of this when making 
an appeal to the Corinthians : “ Ye are our epistle, 
written in our hearts, known and read of all men; 
being made manifest that ye are an epistle of Christ, 
ministered by us, written by us, written not with 
ink, but with the spirit of the living God; not in 
tables of stone, but in tables that are hearts of 
flesh.” There is not any appeal so powerful as 
that of the life, no voice so winsome as that of the 
soul. 
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Gibbon, the author of ‘‘ The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,” paid a fine tribute to the man 
who wrote “‘A Serious Call to the Unconverted,” and 
who for several years acted as tutor in Gibbon’s home: 
“In our family William Law left the reputation 
of a man who believed all that he professed, and 
practiced all that he enjoined.” This is high praise 
for one who was in life and conduct “an epistle of 
Christ.” There is no argument so convincing as 
the saint. We owe to our fellows the debt of 
setting a worthy example. Our Lord expects not 
only that we shall shine, but also that we shall be 
as a city set on a hill, giving guidance to weary and 
perplexed travellers. And such all simple souls 
may be. 

Those who have read the life of Tolstoi, will 
remember his struggles on the way to peace. He 
found release by studying the radiant faith of the 
homely peasants. In experimental religion he 
discovered the true remedy for doubt. The 
evidential value of religious experience is further 
illustrated in the life of John Bunyan. Dr. Whyte, 
in seeking to account for the remarkable influence 
of Bunyan, places high value upon his splendid 
imagination, his pure, strong, sweet, and winning 
style, but the fountain head of his power rests “in 
his heart-searching and thorough conversion.” 
Religious experience played the chief part in the 
creation of his immortal books. He said of him- 
self ; “ I am no poet, nor poet’s son, but a mechanic, 
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I never went to school, to Plato, or Aristotle.” 
And yet he wrote the finest religious book in the 
English language, a book read in more languages 
than any other except the Bible. It was this fact 
that inspired Robert Browning to write 


‘His language was not ours: 
’Tis my belief, God spake: 
No tinker has such powers.” 


How was the vital change brought about ? 
This question is not easily answered. Every 
experience is the result of innumerable forces which 
can be neither discerned nor defined. With this 
point, however, we are not at present concerned. 
We are appealing to Bunyan’s own story to prove 
that there is in religious experience an evidential 
value. 

In ‘Grace Abounding ” he draws a graphic picture 
of three or four poor women who, in a street in 
Bedford, were sitting in the sunshine talking about 
the things of God. Their talk was about a new 
birth, the work of God on their hearts, and how they 
were convinced of their miserable state by nature. 
They talked of how God had visited their souls with 
His love in the Lord Jesus, and with what words 
and promises they had been refreshed, comforted, 
and supported against the temptations of the devil. 
**And methought they spake as if joy did make them 
speak; they spake with such pleasantness of 
Scripture language, and with such appearance: of 
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grace in all they said, that they were to me as if they 
had found a new world, as if they were people 
that dwelt alone, and were not to be reckoned 
amongst their neighbours. I heard, but I under- 
stood not; for they were far above, out of my 
reach.” Evidently that humble experience meeting 
made a deep impression on Bunyan, and we may be 
sure from his own record that it helped him towards 
the moment when he became conscious of a heart- 
searching and thorough conversion ; or, to use his 
own words, when ‘“ The Lord did work His gracious 
work of conversion upon my soul.” The most 
striking element in this story is not the impression 
made on Bunyan by the testimony of the happy 
saints, but the limitless power of that impression 
and its results on the hearts of countless numbers 
of redeemed souls. The world would have been 
much poorer without ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Grace Abounding,” and ‘“‘ The Holy War.” 

The illustrations given are not intended to 
encourage any attempt at servile imitation. The 
great thing to aim at is the possession of the Holy 
Spirit working according to the special conditions 
of our own state and needs. Prof. W. James in his 
‘Varieties of Religious Experiences,’ has shown 
very impressively that there are many types, and 
an almost endless divergence in form and ex- 
pression among the various individualities. Not 
weak imitation, but original, live testimony is the 
proper thing. The utterance of words charged 
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with spiritual power, and backed by the authority 
of personal contact with Christ, are sure to find a 
way to hearts intent upon hearing the voice of 
God. 

This power is not the result of human effort. 
The human element is present, but the power is of 
God who grants to the soul an assurance of forgive- 
ness, acceptance, and fellowship; to all this the 
mouth makes confession. The Church has much to 
gain from definite testimony based on conviction. 
The man whose eyes Jesus opened could not be 
persuaded to deny the reality of eyesight. He 
kept firm on the central fact : “‘ One thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind now I see.” His fidelity 
was rewarded with spiritual vision: ‘‘ Dost thou 
believe on the Son of God? He answered and said, 
Who is He, Lord, that I might believe on Him ? 
And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen 
Him, and it is He that talketh with thee. And he 
said, Lord, I believe. And he worshipped Him.” 
There is no apologetic so convincing as the testimony 
of saved men. The Church would do well to revive 
and encourage this form of ministry. There is 
among Christian people a mass of wealth which 
ought to be put into currency. 

We may fairly conclude that religious experience 
is a reality of supreme value for its intrinsic worth, 
and also for the rich blessings it confers on the 
individual and on the community. In our present- 
day quest for certainty we could not do better than 
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appeal to the facts tested and confirmed by our 
religious consciousness. There is a great show of 
speculative thought which makes us feel that it is 
impossible to know anything. The true function 
of religious experience is not to verify on the 
authority of the critical intellect the conclusion 
of scholars, but to confirm the conviction that 
communion with God, and all its gracious privileges 
and results, are in harmony with the deepest realities 
of the universe. 

To realise this more fully we shall do well to 
offer the heartfelt prayer of Dr. Stewart of Love- 
dale : ‘“‘ O God, give Thou the wisdom—the guidance 
I need. Thou hast led so far, lead me the rest of 
the way, and let such work be done as shall be to 
the praise of Thy name and Thy grace, and such 
as shall make known also Thy purposes of grace 
and mercy to men on earth.” 
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“We maintain, then, that Christianity is in the highest 
degree an ethical religion. Its morality goes deep; it sinks 
beneath the surface and asks for the heart ; it claims man’s 
conduct; it demands that his sentiment should be pure, 
and his actions truthful. Its morality is deep and strong. 
Its orthodoxy is its highest morality; for its orthodoxy is 
a desire to be like God, and to realise that the aim of our 
life is to grow like unto our Father which is in Heaven.”’”— 
W. Boyd Carpenter. 


““To-pay it is the pressing duty of Christendom to work 
out more distinctly amd clearly the peculiar character of 
the moral conduct which is Christian.”—Dy. W. Hervmann. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Religion and Moral Walues, 


HE study of morals deals with conduct with 
reference to its being right or wrong, good or 
evil. As such it must take account of men’s 

characters and the principles on which they act, 
and must show what constitutes the conduct it con- 
siders good or evil. The very act of discriminating 
between right and wrong presupposes some standard 
of judgment, some ideal towards which conduct is 
directed. Without such a standard it would be 
impossible to say that one form of conduct was better 
than another. Now there are many ideals at which 
men aim and by which they regulate their lives. 
We do not propose to discuss these, but simply to 
try and show that Christianity has given in the 
person of its Founder an absolute standard of 
morality. 

What then was Christ’s distinctive contribution to 
morality ? To begin with, there was the work of 
fulfilling what existed in germ. His method 
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harmonised with the law of evolution, hence His 
great saying : “ Think not that I am come to destroy 
the Law or the Prophets : I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” He did not create morals any more 
than He created religion. When He came, men had 
for many centuries recognised the necessity of right 
conduct, and had insisted on each man fulfilling 
such moral obligations to his fellows as were thought 
fit and proper. All races, however low in the scale 
of civilisation, and even uncivilised tribes, are con- 
scious of certain duties which must be performed, 
and of certain acts which must be prohibited in the 
interests of the community. Naturally, the moral 
standard differs considerably in different ages, and 
among different peoples. Sometimes it is very low, 
and sanctions practices that are detestable to those 
who are more enlightened, and whose moral standard 
is higher. Before the days of Christ, a very high 
conception of ethics prevailed in many lands. As 
instances of this we may cite the Buddhists, and the 
ancient Greeks, in whose literatures we find expres- 
sions of the loftiest moral sentiments. It was 
particularly the case with the Jews, the people into 
whose midst Christ was born. The prophets of the 
Old Testament were unsurpassed in their teaching of 
purity, righteousness, and truth, and their impas- 
sioned messages had burnt themselves into the 
deepest consciousness of their fellow countrymen. 
They also possessed the Mosaic code, which, as we 
know, was of the greatest moral worth, and which 
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was profoundly reverenced and strictly observed by 
them. We can best understand the service Christ 
rendered to ethics, by a consideration of His attitude 
towards the moral law to which His contemporaries 
gave obedience. 

In the first place, it is noteworthy that He did 
not make any attempt to abrogate the law which 
He found in existence. Still less did He seek to 
discredit it as something detrimental to human 
welfare, or as a thing which might, with profit, be 
ignored. It had proved itself necessary to the life 
of man, and had been to him a great blessing. IH, 
for no other reason, it was to be respected on the 
ground of the practical value it possessed as the 
product of the experience and good sense of past 
generations. This value Christ fully recognised. 
He was no mere iconoclast carried away by a spirit 
of impatience and self-confidence, seeking to establish 
a new order by destroying both the good and the 
bad in the old. His attitude to the past can never 
be used to justify the conduct of those who condemn 
ancient institutions simply because they are ancient, 
and who, in their haste to be free from the bondage 
of tradition, rush into error and frequently into 
foolishness. His purpose, as He Himself said, was 
not to destroy. He never took up the position of one 
quite independent of the old law, but always gave 
to it its rightful place. On many occasions in the 
eourse of His ministry He made use of it to support 
His own teaching, as for instance when, in reply to 
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his question, “What shall I do to inherit eternal 
life ?’”? He referred the lawyer to its commandment 
to love God and one’s neighbour as one self. 

Yet Christ did not leave existing conceptions of 
morality just as He found them. He saw that the 
law was holy, just, and good, so far as it went, but 
by His saying that He had come to fulfil it, He 
implied that it did not go far enough. Sufficient 
as it had been for the needs of men in the past, it 
was now inadequate, and there was wanted a new 
revelation which could meet their growing require- 
ments. It was this which Christ came to supply. 
The way in which He accomplished the fulfilment of 
the old law is of the greatest interest, for it reveals 
the standard of absolute morality. He made it 
quite clear that He had no intention of re-enacting 
the commandments which men already knew, nor 
of fulfilling the law by fully realising in His own 
person all its requirements, nor by showing a new 
way by which men might render a literal obedience 
to its commands and prohibitions. The illustrations 
which He gave in His sayings respecting murder, 
adultery, the taking of oaths and retaliation, 
immediately after He declared His mission to fulfil 
the law, make this quite clear. The teaching of the 
Old Testament He regarded as a revelation of the 
will of God, but not as the fullest revelation. It 
had served a useful purpose, and filled a necessary 
place in the development of the race, for there is 
a stage in civilisation when men require little more 
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morally than a legal code to which they can conform. 
Such a code, and external conformity to its 
statutes, may contain many good elements, but it 
must necessarily be imperfect, and in time the day 
comes when a higher law is needed. Now Christ 
was in Himself the fullest revelation of God, and as 
such He felt Himself qualified to proclaim a new and 
higher moral law which, while it conserved all the 
good and permanent qualities of the old, replaced it 
by reason of its greater perfection. 

In the Old Testament teaching morality is always 
associated with religion, and is never thought of 
as existing apart from right relations with God. 
The prophets constantly lifted up their voices in 
protest against taking human standards and human 
motives as sufficient, and pleaded with the people 
to order their lives by God’s standard of what ought 
to be. The righteousness and purity of which 
they spoke, were qualities of the divine nature. 
Their teaching was therefore spiritual. Before the 
coming of Christ however, a process had been going 
on which lost sight of the spiritual elements. 
Spirituality had been sacrificed to legalism, and 
morality had come to mean the observance of 
ceremonial performances, and a strict but auto- 
matic obedience to the minute commands of an 
elaborate law. And this law was far from being 
ideal; it consisted in rules and maxims; it con- 
tained many provisions suitable only to conditions 
which had long ago passed away; it embodied 
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commandments which were contradictory, and 
made it easy for men to put undue emphasis on 
the less important of its requirements, and to neglect 
those that were vital. It was, in fact, partial and 
insufficient. 

Jesus found in the current ideas of religion and 
morality a great deal to correct. There was much 
dross mixed with the pure gold. Conventions 
were more to the front than spiritual principles: 
Ritualism had extinguished the pure flame of 
worship. The fair temple of truth was hidden by 
a mass of traditions, the key of inward knowledge 
was lost: Religion, along with morality; had 
degenerated to the level of bitter controversy and 
hollow observance. The law given by Christ 
remedied these defects, and gave the final revelation 
of the truth of which the old law had been the 
incomplete expression. The superiority of the new 
law may be judged from the contrast Christ made 
between them. Speaking of John the Baptist, 
who was one of the worthiest representatives of 
the old morality, He said, “Verily I say unto 
you, Among them that are born of women there 
hath not risen a greater than John the Baptist ; 
notwithstanding he that is least in the kingdom of 
heaven is greater than he.” Its superiority lay in 
the fact that it gave a standard of moral judgment, 
which enabled men to perceive which were the 
highest and most important things, and so to put 
less important things in their proper place. It lifted 
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morality into an infinitely higher plane by teaching 
essential ethical principles, and by destroying the 
idea that it consists in an outward conformity 
to rules. 

What then, we ask, was this new law which Christ 
gave to fulfilthe old? Briefly stated it was the law 
of love, based, as we have already seen in a previous 
chapter, on the fact of the universal Fatherhood of 
God. He taught that the relationship between 
God and man is not a legal one, but a personal one, 
for men are His children. They are of His very 
nature, and in their character as sons must out of 
love do His will in all things. No commandments 
can ever specify the claims which God’s love makes 
upon them, nor can their love to Him ever be 
satisfied by the mere performance of duty. Nor 
are commandments any longer necessary, for those 
who love God will what He wills, and as partakers 
of the divine nature, delight in being good, knowing 
good, and doing good. The love of God in Christ 
becomes a living energy in the life of His followers ; 
turning duty into privilege, sacrifice into loving 
service, and the whole life into grateful surrender 
to the will of the Highest. The central force is love, 
that casteth out fear, that hath no torment, no 
crippling dread of consequences, no undue pressure 
of human authority, no blind submission without 
conviction, no conflicting efforts to serve many 
masters. The ruling principle is to be the royal 
law of liberty. It will be seen at once how, in this 
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teaching of Jesus, it is impossible to contemplate 
religion and ethics apart from each other. They 
are so essentially united, that they can only be 
regarded as different aspects of the same reality. 
In making love the regulating principle of life, 
Christ made morality a matter of inward disposition 
rather than of conduct. The affections must be 
right first, and then inevitably the conduct will be 
right also. The soul must be in harmony with the 
will of God, and then the life in its relations will be 
righteous. In all His teaching He emphasised the 
need of true character, right thinking, and right 
feeling as the source of all action. Take for 
example His teaching concerning the Sabbath. 
From a region dull beyond endurance, He brought 
it into the light and air of reasonable freedom, and 
made this the law of observance, ‘‘ It is lawful to do 
good on the Sabbath.” Let the spirit of goodness 
control the outward forms, and the inward dis- 
position the details of conduct. ‘‘The Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” But 
liberty must not degenerate into license. ‘‘ The 
Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath.” The 
proper practice will be inspired by loving loyalty 
to Him. ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is 
liberty.”” By the same principle He changed all the 
repulsive forms of fasting into a cheerful exercise 
of self-control and self-denial. The spiritual forces 
were to rule by “the expulsive power of a new 
affection.” Equally striking was His treatment of 
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other subjects. The old law prohibited murder, and 
punished any one guilty of that crime. Christ, 
however, declared that it is not sufficient to refrain 
from the act of taking life, there must be no wrath 
or hatred in the heart. One who has murderous 
feeling towards his brother man is condemned in 
the judgment of God, even though he has. done no 
murder, for the righteousness of God is a righteous- 
ness of being as well as doing. ‘‘ Ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt not 
kill ; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of 
judgment: but I say unto you, That whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause shall be in 
danger of the judgment.” 

By other illustrations Christ showed how the spirit 
of love will work in other directions. Consider His 
teaching on retaliation. ‘‘ Ye have heard that it 
hath been said an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 
a tooth : but I say unto you, That ye resist not evil ; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also.” The ancient custom 
of private revenge permitted a man to retaliate on 
any one who had done him an injury. Under the 
Jewish law the injured person could inflict on his 
adversary aS punishment the exact equivalent of 
the injury he had received, “‘an eye for an eye.” 
In so taking vengeance he would be acting within 
his legal rights, and would consider himself justified. 
The nature of the offence determined the nature of 
the punishment ; the deed of the wrong-doer decided 
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how the wronged should act. To retaliate in this 
way was considered proper, and public opinion 
sympathised with a man in so acting. Further- 
more the spirit which prompted the act, the burning 
desire to avenge insult and to repay injury, was 
thought natural and even praiseworthy. And is it 
not just the same to-day? Are not the same spirit 
of animosity, and the same revengeful acts, every- 
where manifested by individuals and nations alike ? 
This is contrary to the teaching of Jesus. Heshowed 
us that men must be controlled by an entirely 
different spirit,—that of love. They are not to 
be thinking constantly of their rights, and 
considering how to avenge slights and injustices, 
but are to be willing to forgive, to sacrifice their 
feelings and to return good for evil. The aim must 
be, not to retaliate on the evil doer, and so perpetuate 
bad feeling, but to reform him by showing for- 
bearance and affection. Such an attitude is the 
reproduction in man of God’s attitude to all His 
creatures, He, in His divine love, acts always in 
mercy and forgiveness, tempering His justice with 
kindness, and blessing even the sinful and unthankful 
that He may win them for Himself. And as He is, 
so must His children be. They must forsake the 
wretched moral standard which demands rights, 
and insists on retribution, and always works for 
self, and must be prepared to take as the guide 
of their lives His principle of unselfish, forgiving 
love. 
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Such illustrations of the working of the law of 
love must not be taken as precepts which are to be 
obeyed literally. Probably it would be impracticable 
and unwise, to carry them out in the exact form in 
which He gave them. But the spirit which they are 
intended to illustrate is both practicable and 
necessary. Christ meant that we should have this 
spirit, assured that we shall find the right way of 
embodying it. , 

The standard which Christ gave was much higher 
than the old one. He not only added new virtues 
to those already recognised by men, such as humility 
and meekness, but required a life which should be the 
full and consistent expression of a God-like spirit. 
Far from diminishing the need of righteousness, He 
made it even more imperative than the Scribes and 
Pharisees had done, for it was not to be simply the 
righteousness of performance but of being. It is 
easier and more gratifying to human nature to say 
prayers, than to pray in the spirit, and with the 
understanding, to recite creeds than press truth 
home to the conscience, to offer gifts instead of 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with God. Righteousness is not readily faced by 
men. But in the kingdom of God it is pronounced 
to be the source of spiritual peace and joy. There 
is in this truth the secret of all genuine reform. 
Neither in individual nor collective life can there 
be harmony and gladness apart from moral straight- 
ness. A perverted conception of religion and 
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morality is the bitter root which poisons the springs 
of life. Jesus knowing this refused to settle heart 
troubles by surface remedies. He taught truth ; 
put His seal upon goodness wherever found ; created 
a passion for right living; and made love the 
supreme law of life. What Jeremiah anticipated 
Jesus fulfilled, for, says Dr. Peake: “‘ He solved the 
problem of righteousness by placing the emphasis 
on the heart, assured that, if the centre was rightly 
fixed all else would fall into its proper place; if 
man was rightly adjusted to God in his inmost 
soul, a life wholly attuned to His will must follow 
as an inevitable consequence.” In this deep truth 
we find the superior power of Christianity. Augus- 
tine said “‘ Love, and do what you like.” Love 
carries in its heart all that glorifies God and blesses 
man. Christian morality is not a code of rules but 
the expression of a life hid with Christ in God. 
** Ethics,”’ says T. R. Glover, “‘ are splendid subjects 
for discussion and declamation ; Christian principles 
have won much admiration; but where, apart from 
belief in Christ, is the force that can make anything 
of them?” ‘Apart from Me ye can do nothing.” 
The love of Christ is the great creative energy of the 
highest life and conduct in history. It is impossible 
to excel His standard. Asa matter of fact it is very 
largely an unrealised ideal. There is yet much land 
to be possessed. 

In laying emphasis on the heart, as the inward 
source of morality, Jesus did not ignore positive 
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duty. His great key-word is doing. Of this He 
was a perfect example, “‘ Jesus was what He taught, 
and taught what He was.” As was the Master, so 
must the disciple be. In the precepts and practice 
of Jesus, morality is never lost, like a river in the 
sand. It flows deep, constant and pure. 

Isolation from life’s common tasks was not allowed 
by Christ as the ideal life of morality. All His 
followers, like King Arthur’s knights are: 


«Sworn to vows 
Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, 
And loving, utter faithfulness in love.” 


Such an ideal corrects the extreme mystical view 
of morals, which teaches that the culture of moral 
character consists in living apart from the world, in 
direct communion with God. This is, no doubt, 
necessary to true religion, but it must, to be effective, 
manifest itself in doing good to the neighbour. 
Communion with God is undoubtedly the spring of 
Christian moral conduct, but it should be a means 
to an end. 

The indwelling spirit of Jesus Christ is absolute, 
and its power is effective above and within the world. 
Hence the divine life in men can be victorious in the 
midst of the needs and struggles of existence. ‘“‘ Be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the world,” is a 
message, which changes doubt and depression into 
fixed purpose, and fear into joyful triumph. While 
keeping loyal to the central power, we must constantly 
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move to higher things, and claim for Christ all 
the kingdoms of the earth. The religion of Jesus 
is essentially practical. What the soul finds in 
secret is to be communicated in a world of reality. 
The unseen must be felt, in the things that are seen. 
Artificial distinctions between the sacred and the 
secular must be avoided. There is a story told of 
a plain Suffolk man who invented a plough, and 
was summoned to Windsor, to submit the model to 
Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. ‘“* How,” 
said the Queen, “‘ did you first come to think about 
it?”? ‘Please, your Majesty,” said the simple- 
hearted inventor, “‘I prayed about it.” Those 
present were rather amused. “But,” asked the 
Queen, ‘‘ do you pray about such things as ploughs ?” 
“Why, your Majesty, I pray about everything! ” 
“Then,” said the Queen, with deep feeling, “I wish 
that more of my subjects were like you.” 

This simple story is quite in harmony with the 
New Testament idea of morality, which lifts life up 
to a sacred level. ‘“‘ Whether therefore, ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.”. There is no sanction given to impracticable 
mysticism. As Herrmann, in his book, ‘“‘Communion 
with God,” remarks, ‘“‘ The real man of faith does 
not creep into a corner of lonely contemplation in 
order to gaze on divine things as on a quiet picture ; 
he rather seeks experience of God, and to be aware 
of Him as the Almighty, and life-creating Spirit.” 
“Faith,” says Luther, ‘“‘is a thing of such a sort 
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that it sets one right everywhere and in all affairs. 
God would rather forego our service of Himself, 
than our service of our neighbour.” In communion, 
we, like our Master, gain insight for duty, and power 
for doing it. Moral conduct is not, therefore, 
something alongside of the religion of Christ, it is 
the fruit of its inmost life, not a task imposed from 
without, but the doing of good from the heart. 


‘“What asks our Father of His children, save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 
A reasonable service of good deeds, 
Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence, and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways? 
No knotted scourge, nor sacrificial knife, 
But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose every breathing is unworded praise.” 


The moral standard set up by Christ in His own 
person is nothing short of the perfection of God. 
His great command, in which He presents His ideal 
is, ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” No other religious 
teacher or moralist has ever ventured to make so 
great a demand on his disciples. The very loftiness 
of Christ’s ideal may appear to make it useless for 
men who have to tread the common ways of life. 
Perfection in anything seems to be so impossible, 
and especially perfection of character, that some 
may consider the command visionary and fantastic. 
It seems presumptuous to think of humanity 
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reproducing the nature of God, and the magnitude 
of the task may well discourage rather than inspire. 
Hopeless failure seems to be the only possible out- 
come of making the attempt. As a matter of fact 
however, the supreme value of Christ’s moral 
teaching lies in its loftiness. Anything less than 
perfection could never accomplish its object. A 
standard easily within power of attainment would 
not have satisfied men, but would have proved 
transitory, and would have been displaced by a 
higher one. There is in man, a craving for the 
infinite, a profound dissatisfaction with everything 
incomplete. -We see this striving after perfection 
in all the affairs of life. The scientist and the 
philosopher are ever trying to unify and complete 
their knowledge ; the commercial man gives thought, 
time, and money, to perfect the processes of manu- 
facture, and the executive part of his business. 
The same spirit is present in collective life. Each 
generation as it comes, is dissatisfied with the 
conditions and exploits of the last. Social abuses 
which were condoned and even unnoticed in one 
century are detected, and attempts made to remove 
them in another, because they are seen to mar the 
perfection of the social order. So the race is con- 
stantly progressing from the lower to the higher, 
from the worse to the better, and it must have before 
it as its goal, the highest and the best. This is true 
of morals as of all other things. Christ draws all 
men unto Him, not by coming down to thcir level of 
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conduct, but by giving them a vision of a life which is 
the embodiment of all their highest hopes and holiest 
aspirations. 

Christ taught the law of love as the rule of all life, 
and realised it in His own a life of absolute truth, 
purity, and righteousness, and gave by His death 
a final proof of its power. Thus He is the perfect 
example of what men ought to be. “He is the 
visible Christian ideal,” manifesting, through love, 
complete obedience to God, and revealing to man 
the Father’s will in thought, word, and deed. To be 
like the perfect Son in disposition is the standard 
of moral life and conduct. As in the navigation of 
ships, the course is set by calculations taken from 
the sun, so the life of man, morally, must be 
determined by the nature of God as revealed in 
Jesus Christ. In His own person He gave an 
absolute standard of morality which perfected and 
unified the permanent religions and ethical ideas 
among men. 

With this high ideal before us we ask, “‘ How can 
it be reached ?”’ We have no reason to think that 
such perfect morality can be attained by sudden 
methods. Only by persistent effort can we do so. 
It is not an easy task to be a true disciple of Jesus 
Christ. Every peak reached brings into view others 
of higher altitude. Paul, fired by a passion for 
perfect likeness to Christ, felt his actual experience 
to be far short of his ideal. This only acted as a 
powerful incentive to progress. ‘Not as though 
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I had already attained, either were already perfect,” 
he tells the Philippians, “‘ but I follow after, if that 
I may apprehend that for which also I am appre- ~ 
hended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I count not 
myself to have apprehended : but this one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reach- 
ing forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus.”” The prize he sought was to 
be fashioned into the perfect likeness of the Saviour. 
Every sincere follower of Christ must practise the 
game diligence unto that end. Character ascends 
with high ideals and strenuous endeavour to realise 
them. 


‘‘We live by admiration, hope and love; 
And, even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend.” 


Christ is the goal towards which, for the Christian, 
life moves steadily forward. Christ also is the 
dynamic which makes it possible to reach it. 
Christ never represented discipleship as an easy 
matter. He described it as the taking up of a cross, 
the crucifying of the old and sinful self, and as a 
forsaking of old relationships and deep-rooted 
affections. It entailed a strict and unswerving 
obedience to the will of God at whatever cost. He 
never held out the promise of ease and comfort. 
He rather spoke of trial, suffering, and deprivation, 
but at the same time He promised victory over the 
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world and its evil. The conflict is announced along 
with the assurance of victory. ‘‘In the world ye 
shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” He has triumphed over evil 
and in all things has lived according to the law of 
love, in stainless purity, and unselfish service, and © 
His victory is the pledge and pattern of our own, 
Now the secret of Christ’s moral stedfastness lay in 
His constant communion with God, and we, dwelling 
in communion with Him, may also receive power to 
do as He did. Such power cannot be derived from 
any other source. Much may be done by sheer will 
power, by education, by a healthy moral environ- 
ment, but not all. Many may achieve that righteous- 
ness which consists in irreproachable conduct, and 
pure-mindedness, apart from Christ or God. But 
as we have seen, the righteousness of love which 
Christ enjoined, embraces much more than this, and 
it can only be ours through fellowship with Him. 
Difficult as it may appear to conform to so high 
a standard of living amid the complex conditions 
of modern life, it is possible. There is a constant 
tendency to lower our high standard and conform to 
the conceptions and practices of those in whose 
midst we dwell, just as a heated body cools down to 
the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. 
It is a peculiarity of radium, that, unlike other 
substances, it maintains a temperature higher than 
that of the atmosphere, and it is characteristic of the 
Christian that he is able by union with Christ, 
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through faith, to live consistently on a higher moral 
plane than that of other men. 

The need for perfect moral integrity cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. Christ demands the 
absolute performance of the commands of the law 
of love. His most scathing words were directed 
against the casuists and hypocrites. On those who 
professed righteousness and practised injustice, on 
the unmerciful, selfish pretenders to godliness, He 
poured forth the vials of His wrath. He went His 
way doing His Father’s will without fear or favour, 
and shrank from no persecution or calumny that 
He might faithfully fulfil His ministry. In the story 
of His temptation in the wilderness, we see how He 
resolutely set aside the temptation to accomplish 
His purpose of founding the kingdom of heaven by 
unworthy methods, however plausible. He expects 
the same faithfulness, and the same moral integrity 
in His followers, teaching them that all things are 
possible to those who believe in God. While con- 
ducting boring operations on the sands skirting the 
Lincolnshire coast, some workmen tapped a fine 
spring of fresh water. The mighty waves of the 
North Sea rolled over it, but when they receded 
the spring was found to be as pure and sweet as 
ever. The enormous pressure of salt water had 
failed to change its nature, because it was fed from” 
sources deep down below the surface. So the soul 
that dwells deep in communion with God cannot be 
overcome by evil, nor frightened by fear of hardship 
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into unfaithfulness to the truth as it is in Christ. 
It can resist the subtle temptation to gain power 
and comfort at the expense of principle, and the 
specious argument of those who say: ‘“‘ You must 
go the world’s way that you may persuade the world 
to go yours.” There is nothing which so undermines 
character as making morality a matter of expediency. 
“To do evil that good may come, merits a damna- 
tion which is just and right,” says Boyd Carpenter. 
“The shadow takes the place of the reality ; and 
moralism overthrows morality when men sacrifice 
right means on the imaginary altar of right motives.” 
If we are to be perfect as God is perfect, we must be 
sincere. There must be no surrendering of our high 
ideal in face of difficulty, no compromising with 
evil. God’s will must be done in spirit and truth, 
and in the power which love alone can give. When 
we love God every duty will be discharged without 
the restriction of hard and fast rules. His presence 
will cheer the trivial round and the common task, 
and throw over all scenes a holy radiance, and the 
whole nature will be raised to unsuspected heights of 
power and achievement. We shall receive at last 
that crown of righteousness that fadeth not away. 
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“Ir is impossible to preach with reality to an age like this 
and ignore the social crisis and demand. .... We must 
know the ethic of the Gospel on the one hand and the 
economics of the age on the other.”—Dr. Forsyth. 


““The common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be—but finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means—a very different thing.”— 
R. Browning. 


“‘PuRITY, courage, vision, aggressiveness, fidelity to vital 
details, sacrifice of personal interests for general welfare, 
these, and other kindred qualities, stand out in the conduct 
truly begotten of the Spirit of God, and reveal the type of 
citizenship that is to save the world.”—H. E. Warner. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Religion and Social Values, 


HEN we consider the life of man, we find at 
once that it is of a social character. By 
nature, man is so constituted that, if he 

be normal, he will voluntarily seek for union with 
his fellow-men. He is distinctively a “social 
animal,” and only in rare and exceptional cases do 
we find him living a life of isolation. The powers 
of his being force him to throw himself into the 
common life of his kind, to share its interests, and 
to take part in its activities. In solitude the nature 
of man cannot develop and realise itself. Through 
intercourse with others, he finds a sphere in which 
alone the finest qualities of his being can be 
exercised, and only in meeting the demands which 
social intercourse makes upon him, does he discover 
the latent possibilities of his nature. So deeply 
rooted in the human breast is this instinct which 
draws men together, that from the earliest times 
they have dwelt in communities. The family is 
the simplest form of society, and perhaps in a long 

forgotten past was the only social order. In the 
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course of time separate families came to live together 
in colonies, forming a tribe or clan, and subsequently 
by a welding together of the tribes, national life 
appeared. In the nation, tribal barriers tend to 
disappear, but the family maintains its integrity in 
the midst of the wider organisation. The point to 
remember is, that men have formed themselves into 
communities because they have found that in order 
to live a rational and complete life, the companion- 
ship of other human beings is absolutely essential. 
It is impossible to regard mankind simply as 
a number of individuals, each living to himself a life 
which is quite independent of the lives of his fellows. 
As soon as men begin to dwell together, relationships 
are formed between them, which link them 
inseparably one to another. In the most primitive 
stages of society, there is created an interdependence 
of the members. The individual is no longer a 
detached unit, but shares in the common life of his 
family, tribe, or nation. For the satisfaction of 
most of his needs, he requires the services and 
co-operation of others, who in turn demand that he 
should take his place in the social system, and help 
to produce what he can, for the satisfaction of their 
needs. To illustrate how true this is, a very brief 
examination of our own way of living will suffice. 
To supply us with home, food, clothing, fire, litera- 
ture, and the means of travel and communication, 
the services and products of almost every industry 
are employed to some extent. On the other hand, 
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the only way for most men to secure for themselves 
these necessaries of life, is to work according to their 
ability, in producing something which will contribute 
to the well-being of other men. In this way, each 
man’s life acts upon the lives of his fellows, and 
their lives, in turn, react upon his. There is a 
mutual dependence between the unit and the mass. 

Furthermore, there are in every society, ideals and 
prevailing modes of thought, which constitute, so 
to speak, the intellectual and moral atmosphere: 
This atmosphere has much to do in forming character, 
and determining conduct. No one can deny, that 
what men are, and what they do, are greatly 
influenced by the existing conditions into which 
they are born, and in which they have to live. 
Every man plays his part in creating these conditions, 
as every drop of water contributes to the fulness of 
the ocean, but it is equally true that every man is 
acted upon by them, just as the waters of the ocean 
are moved by the sweep of its currents, and the pull 
of its tides. 

Wherever the numerous economic, intellectual 
and moral relationships necessary to social life are 
brought into existence, new obligations and responsi- 
bilities are created. These are of a twofold nature. 
On the one side the individual has a duty to perform 
to society, while on the other side, society has a duty 
to discharge to each individual. The nature and 
extent of these have to be defined by common 
consent. It will be clear, that in an elementary 
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state of civilisation, when social life is in a rudi- 
mentary condition, the relations between the 
community and the individual will be few and simple, 
and the obligations on each side will be easy to 
define. But as civilisation advances, the organisa- 
tion of society becomes increasingly complex. This 
means that the ties that bind men together, become 
more and more indirect and far reaching, and the 
task of determining social duties and responsibilities 
grows increasingly difficult. There is obviously 
a vast difference between a community made up of 
a few families living together as a tribe, and a social 
order such as our own embracing millions of men, 
in which the divisions of labour are innumerable, 
needs many and varied, and in which men are 
dependent not simply on their fellows in the same 
land, but on others in every part of the world. 

It will be evident that a failure rightly to adjust 
the relations between men will create difficulties, 
The failure of either party to discharge its duties to 
the other, will cause evil and suffering, which will 
affect alike society and the separate persons of which 
it is composed. We know only too well, that the 
idle, dissolute, and criminal, not only ruin their own 
lives, but bring want and suffering on others, while 
the community is not only poorer by the loss of the 
wealth they might have created, but is put to the 
expense of maintaining prisons, workhouses, asylums 
and other institutions made necessary by their 
conduct. On the other hand, if a State does not 
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discharge its responsibility to any of its members, 
and causes them to suffer, by withholding those 
conditions necessary to their perfect well-being, the 
whole body politic suffers along with them. It has 
never yet been possible for men to create an ideal 
society. Each age has had to deal with the “ Social 
Problem,” and the history of civilisation is the story 
of how one expedient after another has been resorted 
to, so to adjust the relations between men, that each 
might enjoy his rightful privileges, and adequately 
fulfil his legitimate obligations. At the present time, 
in our own, and in other countries, the social problem 
is regarded as of surpassing importance, and on 
every hand men are looking for a solution, with a 
seriousness and earnestness never before equalled. 
It is our object to see whether religion—and especi- 
ally the Christian religion—can in any way help to 
the removal of the grave evils which afflict men in 
their collective life, and to the realisation of a perfect 
social order. Religion, as we have tried to show in 
a previous chapter, is a universal and necessary 
element in human nature. The religious conscious- 
ness, which ‘‘includes the whole energy of man as 
reasonable spirit,” finds expression in every state 
and activity of man’s being, and has left its impress 
on every department of his life. If then the de- 
scription of man as a social being is correct, it must 
follow from what we have said with reference to 
religion, that it must have something to say respect- 
ing the social life of man, We naturally expect, 
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that since it includes the “‘ whole energy of man,” 
religion will have strongly influenced the organisa- 
tion of society, and done much to determine the 
nature and course of civilisation. So also we may 
expect to find, that when faced by the evils and 
difficulties associated with communal life, men have 
sought the guidance of religious teaching, and 
appealed to its authority in dealing with them. 
A religion which fails to recognise that man is a 
social being, and to treat him as such, can never 
adequately meet the requirements of its believers, 
nor has such a religion within it the elements 
necessary to its permanence and _ universality. 
Every religion, if it is to be equal to the demands 
made upon it by the needs of human nature, must 
have a message for men in their corporate life. 
There is the closest possible connection between 
religion and civilisation, and in the evolution of 
society religion has played no small part. 

Some of the results achieved by religion as a force 
working for human progress, have already been 
mentioned in the chapter on “ The Fact of Religion,” 
and it would be easy to enlarge on the subject. 
It has ever stood intimately related to the deepest 
human needs, and has been brought into close touch 
with all life’s duties and perplexities, its joy and 
its sorrow, its failure and success. In art, literature, 
science and politics we find countless traces of its 
working. It has given to the race its highest and 
worthiest ideals, and with the ideals it has given 
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inspiration and power to realise them. The 
teligious spirit has led men from the known to the 
unknown, and has prepared the way for advance- 
ment in all branches of thought and activity. Its 
influence in shaping the path along which civilisation 
has progressed, is abundantly manifest in the pages 
of history. Every true religion has grappled more 
or less effectively with the difficulties presented in 
the social order, and has sought to find a remedy 
for the grave evils that distress mankind in every 
age. 

Great as may have been the service rendered by 
religion in the past, in the social life of the race, that 
will not suffice. The needs of the present age are 
acute and urgent. They cry out for immediate 
and effective treatment, and men ask whether or 
not existing religion has anything to give which is 
capable of meeting these needs. If religion is to 
help in the solution of the Social Problem it must be 
able to give to men a clear understanding of the 
great principles which underlie life, that the causes 
of evil may be detected and removed. It must also 
be able to give a vision of an ideal society, and point 
out the way by which it may be made actual. Still 
more, it must be able to awaken hope and aspiration, 
and to bestow on men, the power to break away from 
the abuses and limitations of the present social order, 
and to establish in its place one that is perfect. 

We tum now to consider what message Christianity 
has for man in his social life. It is to be expected 
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from the transformation of society which has every- 
where resulted from the spread of the Gospel of 
Christ, that there lie social and even political forces 
in that Gospel. ‘It would be a singular phenomenon 
if Christian teaching, which has everywhere effected 
remarkable social changes, should itself be possessed 
of no sociological content ” (Shailer Matthews, “ The 
Social Teaching of Jesus’). It is a significant fact, 
that Christianity is the faith of the peoples possessing 
the most highly developed civilisation the world has 
yet known. Itis the religion of the most enlightened, 
the most privileged, and the most progressive nations 
of the earth. While it would be untrue to attribute 
all this advancement to Christianity alone, and 
‘absurd to contend that much of our civilisation 
could never have been realised apart from it, never- 
theless it remains a fact that the teaching of Jesus 
has exerted a tremendous influence on social ideals 
and progress. The structure of society in those 
lands where it is believed and practised, can hardly 
be accounted for, if we do not recognise the part 
Christianity has played. 

When we seek to acquaint ourselves with the 
teaching of Jesus, we turn to the New Testament, 
where what remain of His sayings are for the most 
part recorded, and where the most authentic account 
of His life is given. It is perhaps necessary to say 
in passing, how essential it is, if we would rightly 
understand Christ’s teaching on any question, to 
take into consideration, not only His words, but 
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His deeds. His general practice, and particularly 
the position He takes up when faced by a difficult 
situation, will frequently be found to teach as much 
as, or more than, the reports of His discourses, 
which are all too few. It must be remembered also, 
that the teaching of Jesus should not be examined 
in detached sayings. To appreciate rightly what 
He has to declare, the teaching as a whole, along 
with His conduct, must be patiently studied. To 
forget this will often lead to misapprehension and 
bewilderment. 

A study of the Gospel proclaimed by Christ, 
speedily reveals the fact that much of it has a direct 
bearing on the social life of man. “ Jesus was no 
recluse or ascetic. He lived in a world of social 
intimacies, problems and companionships. The 
first act of His ministry was to gather about Him 
an intimate group of friends through whose associated 
activity His teaching was to be perpetuated. He 
entered with unaffected and equal sympathy into 
the joys and sorrows of social life. He was familiar 
with the most varied social types—fishermen and 
Pharisees, tax-gatherers and beggars, Jews and 
Romans, saints and sinners. Almost every social 
problem known to His age was in some form brought 
before Him, either to receive His judgment, or to 
make a snare for His teaching. The integrity of 
the family, the relations of rich and poor, the 
responsibility of the prosperous—all these which 
seem to be modern questions receive from Jesus 


. 
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reiterated and often stern consideration ; so that 
it would seem to be a matter of slight difficulty to 
determine from such ample material, the character 
of His social teaching ” (Peabody, “‘ Christ and the 
Social Question,” p.'77). The mission of Christ, 
however, was not primarily that of the social 
reformer, nor was His method that of the law-giver. 
His teaching was not cast into the form of a 
philosophy, nor was it given in maxims which aimed 
at supplying detailed information on what must be 
done in every social situation that might arise. His 
teaching was occasional inits method, not systematic: 
He taught as opportunity offered, and the situation 
presented to Him at the time determined the subject- 
matter of His remarks. He always dealt with the 
case in hand, and the practical need of His audience, 
whether that audience were one or a multitude, led 
Him to an expression of the particular truth required 
to meet the need. His Gospel was delivered not in 
the language of the dogmatist, but in homely speech 
and with many a picturesque illustration. He spoke 
not as a scholar addressing scholars, but as a popular 
teacher appealing toa crowd of plain men and women. 
His way was to call attention to the familiar in 
nature and in commonplace human life, and from 
these things to lead His hearers to a perception of 
truths of the deepest spiritual and social significance. 
The object of Jesus was not to enunciate an elaborate 
doctrine, loaded with injunctions and prohibitions, 
but to reveal great and universal truths, which, if 
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once firmly grasped, would afford guidance and 
inspiration for right conduct under all circumstances. 
This characteristic of the teaching of Jesus cannot 
be taken as indicating any lack of consistency. 
Though given in fragments, when the occasion was 
opportune, the Gospel which He preached existed 
in His own mind connected, systematised, and 
complete. It was on this account that He was 
able to speak with an authority which impressed 
friend and enemy alike, and to be ready to speak 
or act in any emergency with readiness and quiet 
assurance. 

Conforming to this method, when Christ spoke 
on matters connected with man’s social life, He 
did not lay down a long series of injunctions, 
defining precisely the nature and extent of the 
relations and obligations that ought to exist between 
men. No greater mistake could be made than to 
expect to find the Gospels a text-book in which 
Christ has elaborated a sociological doctrine. 
Accepting customs, social institutions, rehgious 
observances, and human conduct just as He found 
them, He went beyond all these to the great under- 
lying principles which ought to be known, and acted 
upon, by all men in their dealings with their fellows. 
As giving an illustration of this, we may take the 
incident in which the man who was disputing with 
his brother about an inheritance, came to Jesus 
and asked Him to use His influence in persuading 
the brother to give to him his share of the legacy. 
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Christ refused to be drawn into the controversy: 
‘*Man, who made Me a judge or a divider over 
you?” He would not consider the details of the 
case, and pronounce a verdict in legal form, in 
favour of either of the contending parties, but 
perceiving that a spirit of covetousness was at the 
bottom of the dispute, He said: ‘‘Take heed, and 
beware of covetousness ; for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth.”” Here He goes to the very heart of 
the subject, and proclaims not only to the dis- 
putants before Him but to all men, that covetousness 
is the fruitful seed of enmity and strife ; that greed 
is an anti-social force which drives men apart and 
makes impossible perfect relationships. Then going 
deeper still, He traces covetousness to a mistaken 
notion of what constitutes life. The man, thinking 
that possessions were the standard by which to 
judge life, coveted what his brother held, but Christ 
reminds him of the never-to-be-forgotten fact, that 
life consists in something far different, and cannot 
be estimated in terms of material wealth—a fact 
surely which ought never to be overlooked in any 
attempt to secure for all men an ideal life. Many 
other equally instructive instances of how, from the 
common incidents of life, Christ unearthed eternal 
truth, and presented it in a most forceful manner 
may be found in any of the Gospels. 

While the method of teaching used by Jesus, 
undoubtedly creates some difficulties for one who 
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would know His message, His wisdom in adopting 
such a method will nevertheless be readily seen. 
By revealing great principles rather than by con- 
structing a legal code to meet the requirements of 
His day, He has given to His teaching a value and 
a permanence that could not otherwise have been 
secured. The character of society varies in different 
lands, and in different ages; changed conditions 
bring new requirements and create fresh problems, 
but the essential principles on which life in all times 
and lands is based remain the same. The expres- 
sions of truth are infinite in their variety, but truth 
itself is changeless, abiding, and universal as the 
laws of Nature. Christ was content to give truth, 
and to leave men to apply it as the needs of the 
passing hour might demand. For this reason His 
teaching, while of the greatest value to His own 
generation, is of equally great worth to-day, and 
though delivered, in the first instance, in a social 
order long ago outgrown, it can be applied when 
faced with the problems arising in our own complex 
civilisation. 

In this connection, two points are worthy of 
attention by those who are seeking a solution of the 
social problem in the present day. The first has 
reference to Christ’s method of discovering principles, 
and laying the emphasis on a knowledge and obser- 
vance of these, rather than on details of conduct or 
existing social institutions. There is always the 
danger of losing sight of the law which has been 
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broken, in dealing with the evils which are caused by 
its transgression. It is easy to become so pre- 
occupied with results and so to lose sight of causes. 
One cannot help feeling, that too frequently those 
engaged in social work, spend time, energy, and 
wealth, in ways which never can be remedial, or 
result in permanent betterment, because they fail to 
deal with causes. It is vain to hope that a better 
social order can be established, until the great laws 
which govern us in our collective life are rightly 
understood, for until we have this understanding, it 
is impossible to detect the reason for existing abuses, 
and equally impossible to know the direction in 
which lasting improvement can be found. For its 
method, if for no other reason, the teaching of 
Jesus has great value for all who are seeking to 
reform society. 

The second point to be noticed in studying Christ’s 
teaching in its relation to social questions is, that 
He insists that the forces which really govern society 
are spiritual rather than economic; religious rather 
than political. To Him, practical reformation is 
impossible apart from the operation of powers that 
work in the soul of man; the renewal of society is 
dependent upon the regeneration of human character. 
We have said that, primarily, the mission of Christ 
was a spiritual and religious one, and this fact 
cannot be too strongly emphasised. The social 
teaching of Jesus is the outcome of His spiritual 
message, and if it has any great and permanent 
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worth, it is just because it is part of a Gospel that is 
essentially religious. The following quotation from 
F. G. Peabody’s book, ‘‘ Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question,” admirably states the nature of Christ’s 
mission. “As one sums up his general impressions 
of the Gospels, it becomes obvious that, whatever 
social teaching there may be in them, and however 
weighty it may be, the mind of the Teacher was 
primarily turned another way. The supreme con- 
cern of Jesus throughout His ministry was—it may 
be unhesitatingly asserted—not the reorganisation 
of human society, but the disclosure to the human 
soul of its relation to God. Jesus was, first of all, 
not a reformer but a revealer ; He was not primarily 
an agitator with a plan, but an idealist with a vision. 
His mission was religious. His central desire was 
to make plain to human souls the relation in which 
they stand to their Heavenly Father.” Christ 
perceived that if ever human society was to be 
transformed and become ideal, the transformation 
would have to be wrought, not by pressure from 
without, but by the action of forces working within 
—forces which could be brought to bear on the 
reason and soul of man. “Those,” says S. F. 
Collier, “‘who have tried to do rescue and relief work 
know well, that the change in the man is more 
important than the change in the environment. 
After twenty-eight years of effort in a big city, 
I bear my testimony that I have little hope of any 
one until his face is turned Godward.” 
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A perfect social order is only possible where the 
relations between man and man are perfect ; where 
each and every individual, recognising what is 
required of him personally, to secure ideal social 
conditions, acts as he ought. Laws may be made 
stating what are the obligations of each man to 
his fellows, and commanding a full performance 
of duty, but right conduct cannot be secured by 
enforcing legal enactments on men who are unwilling 
or unable to obey them. How far a man will live 
rightly, and adequately fill his place in the 
community, will depend on what the man is; his 
character will determine both his willingness and 
his ability to maintain right relationships with 
other men. It is almost a commonplace to say 
that the character of society is settled ultimately, 
by the character of the many individuals of which 
it is composed. And this must mean that the 
possibility of a perfect society is bound up 
inseparably with the possibility of perfect character 
in the individual. A sane treatment of social 
questions must take into account human nature 
and the forces which mould it. Now it appears that 
human personality is directed from within, more 
than from without. The forces which really are 
responsible for the formation of character, are 
spiritual in their origin. 

The problem of the relation between character 
and outward conditions is a difficult one. In many 
cases it is easy to show that the outward conditions 
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are created by force of character. On the other 
hand there are undoubtedly conditions which appear 
to determine from the very first what will be the 
character of those who have to live in them. There 
are, for instance, circumstances which make it 
unthinkable that a man or woman living under them 
should be pure, truthful, and noble. Many are born 
into drunkenness, immorality, dishonesty and 
degradation, with hardly a chance of escape. In 
such cases social conditions seem to fashion character. 
But even in these cases, is it not true that evil 
conditions owe their existence, in the first instance, 
to perverted character? Is it not true also that 
they continue to exist in the present to a large degree, 
by reason of the unsatisfactory character, not so 
much of those who suffer under them, but of those 
who have the power to alter them had they the 
disposition and determination to do so? While 
character and conditions act and react each upon 
the other, character is the stronger and the determin- 
ing factor. The highest types of individual and 
social life, it is significant to note, have not always 
appeared where conditions were most favourable, 
but where they were hardest and most unpromising. 
As we have said the forces which mould character 
are spiritual. The vision men have of the future, 
the things which they desire, and which they strive 
to atta, the moral standards by which they 
judge, their conception of God, their view of sin, 
their thoughts of their fellow-men, make them 
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what they are. Where manhood is on a low level, 
and social conditions are bad, we almost invariably 
find that there men have a narrow and selfish 
outlook on life; that they are striving for mean and 
unworthy things ; that human life is held of little 
value, and that the religious consciousness is feeble, 
or dormant. Social conditions embody conceptions 
that are spiritual. To live rightly is but to give 
expression to a right idea of what life ought to be. 
The great thing in all the work of social reform, is 
to remember that temporal and practical matters 
cannot be divorced from spiritual, for they are 
regulated by laws that are eternal and divine. The 
most commonplace relations of life can only be truly 
maintained, when those entering into them are 
controlled by a high spirit. The great essential in 
founding a perfect social order is a revelation which 
can give to men a vision of what each and all may 
become ; which can awaken desires and create ideals 
that will lead from stage to stage, until at last they 
bring men to perfection ; which can rouse men from 
the lethargy of indifference, and the hopelessness of 
despair ; and which can free them from the tyranny 
of circumstances and the thraldom of evil. Such 
a revelation must be spiritual. The possibility of 
an ideal society lies in the renewal of man’s spiritual 
nature. “‘ Within the problem of a better social 
order lies always the problem of a better man.” 
All these facts were fully recognised by Jesus 
Christ. He saw clearly that conduct finally is the 
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expression of character, and that without changed 
character, a changed society is unthinkable. He 
puts the position very forcibly before us in the 
saying, “‘ the things which proceed out of the mouth 
come forth out of the heart; and they defile the 
man. For out of the heart come forth evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false-witness, 
railings : these are the things which defile the man ” 
(Matt. xv. 18, 19). The words He spoke of the 
false prophets, might with equal cogency be applied 
to all men: ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ? 
Even so every good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; 
but the corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit” (Matt. vii. 
16-18). The same thought was undoubtedly in 
His mind when He told the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 26) 
to cleanse first the inside of the cup, and of the 
platter, that the outside thereof might be clean 
also. Corrupt character makes the individual life 
evil in all its expressions, and evil individuals 
corrupt society. To deal simply with outward 
conditions, thereby hoping to regenerate society is 
futile. Change in the outer forms and ceremonies 
of life, however correct and desirable the change 
may be, must, if it is to be beneficial and lasting, be 
the result of a changed spiritual state. Therefore 
Christ came to give to men a revelation of God that 
should work in their souls and change them in their 
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entire character. As W. N. Clarke says, “‘ He was 
not a law-giver, but a revealer, an enlightener, 
a renewer, an awakener of motives and a mover of 
men. It is insufficient even to describe Him as a 
teacher—how much more as a law-giver! He was 
an inspirer, a creator of ideals, a deliverer from 
spiritual limitations, a vivifier of souls, a breather 
of power to fulfil the ideals that He created.” 
(‘The Ideal of Jesus.”) This was the mission of 
Jesus, and He proceeded to perform the miracle of 
moral reformation. He gave to men a glorious vision 
of a perfect individual life; and of a perfect social 
order, freed from all abuses, and characterised by 
righteousness, purity, peace, and brotherly love. 
But He not only gave the vision, He inspired men 
to seek it and gave them power to realise it. 

This way of reform has no sensational element in 
it. To those who look for some more startling and 
rapid process, it appears abstract and impracticable, 
but it is the only sure way. 

It is significant, that if we follow Jesus as He went 
about seeking to accomplish His object of regener- 
ating men, we find Him so frequently confining His 
efforts to individuals. We should have expected 
to see Him attempting to influence men in crowds, 
but He never put Himself at the head of a great 
popular movement, with thousands of adherents 
whom He impressed with His teaching. It is almost 
amazing to discover that He seemed to shun the 
crowd, and some of the greatest truths to which 
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He gave expression, were spoken to separate men or 
women, or delivered to a mere handful of His chosen 
followers. He gave some of His most important 
and profound messages to a humble Samaritan 
woman at the well of Sychar, to Nicodemus who 
came to Him by stealth, and alone, at night, and 
to His handful of disciples as they talked together 
on many occasions. This method He deliberately 
and wisely adopted. From His experience of fickle 
crowds, Jesus came to the conclusion that to save 
His cause, the truth must be deposited in the heart 
of the few who loved Him and sympathised with 
His purpose. The individual is the unit of the race, 
and He knew that by thoroughly changing individual 
lives, the truth would be communicated by them to 
others, and so be transmitted in an ever widening 
stream throughout society. He intended them to 
be as. leaven, which a woman hid in three measures 
of meal, exercising an influence which at last would 
permeate society, and He therefore brought to bear 
on them the direct and powerful influence of His 
own sinless personality. 

In this method of dealing with single individuals, 
rather than with men in masses, Christ put a high 
value on each separate life. To Him no one person, 
however sinful and apparently worthless, is a 
negligible quantity. The one lost coin, or sheep, is 
to be sought diligently and reclaimed. Each man, 
by reason of his manhood, apart from all other 
considerations, has a worth which cannot be 
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estimated in terms of either money or goods. It is 
not enough that the majority of men are all they 
should be, so long as there remains one that is in 
need of redemption. More than once Christ 
explicitly stated, that He had come to seek and to 
save those who were lost, and His words imply 
that even in those whom the world casts off as 
worthless, there remains that which it is well worth 
the greatest effort to save. This fact of the value 
of every life, so forcefully taught by Jesus, is of 
supreme importance. The work of creating an 
ideal society proceeds by regenerating men one by 
one—it can proceed in no other way, for men 
cannot be changed in the mass. Not until every 
person has been won to perfect manhood, can a 
perfect social order be; and those who most need 
winning are those who seem least worth troubling 
about ; the sinful, the selfish and the depraved. 
There is always a danger of overlooking the 
individual in considering the groups of men of which 
society is constituted. Many who find the process 
of reforming the individual slow, try to hasten 
matters by an attempt to move men in bodies. 
Such attempts are doomed to failure; for a perfect 
and worthy society can only be found in fully 
developed individuals. 

There is another aspect to this teaching which 
must be mentioned. Christ taught not only the 
value of each man, He taught also his individual 
responsibility. Each man is under obligation to use 
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what talents he has in the service of God and his 
fellow-men. He is to enter into all the varied 
relationships and affairs of life in a right spirit, ever 
seeking by influence and service to establish in the 
midst of a struggling sinning world a worthy social 
order, Christ allowed no excuse for a neglect of 
this duty. So, too, He held each man responsible 
for the sin of his own life. All will be held answerable 
for evil, which is an affront to God and a cause of 
offence and stumbling to others. It is well to 
remember this teaching. Men are only too ready 
to shoulder the responsibility of social work on to 
the Church, or the State, or some other institution, 
and to leave such work themselves severely alone. 
For each of us, however, there is a duty which no 
one else can discharge. We alone are answerable 
for it; we alone can perform it ; and if we neglect 
it, society suffers an irreparable loss, and we suffer 
along with it in our own lives. It is one of the great 
curses of the present day, that too much is expected 
in the way of social work from the State and various 
organisations, and far too little is done in the way of 
personal service. So, too, there has been a great 
and growing tendency to throw the responsibility 
for evil on to the influence of heredity or environ- 
ment. Conditions are pleaded as a sufficient excuse 
for personal wrong-doing. It has to be admitted 
that evil conditions are the cause of much evil 
living, but they are by no means the sole cause. 
A great proportion of existing evil is certainly caused 
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by deliberate sinfulness. Greed and lust, ambition 
and selfishness, are sins which are largely responsible 
for social evils, and for which men must realise that 
they are to be held responsible. To surrender the 
point of personal responsibility for sin, is to sink 
into a hopeless, helpless fatalism which paralyses 
all effort. 

Though He dealt with men individually, it must 
not be thought that Christ had no message for them 
in their collective life. He ever remembered the 
social nature of man, and taught that only in a perfect 
society could a perfect individual realise himself. 
Repeatedly in His discourses He mentions the 
kingdom of God, or the kingdom of Heaven. This 
conception of a kingdom of God is the embodiment 
of His social ideal. In preaching the Gospel of the 
kingdom, Christ adapted to His own purposes an 
idea that was very familiar to all His hearers. It 
was a deep-seated hope of the Jews, that some day 
the Messiah would come, and restore the kingdom 
of their forefather David. That kingdom, with all 
its ancient glory, was the symbol of the greatest 
possible blessing to them. On its restoration Israel 
was to acquire supremacy, Jerusalem was to be 
lifted up, and become the centre of all political and 
spiritual life, and the people were to enjoy in the 
fullest measure, the blessings of virtue, peace, 
prosperity, and power. Centuries had passed, 
however, and this hope had never been realised. 
In the time of Christ its realisation seemed more 
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remote than ever, for Israel was in the iron grip of 
the Roman Empire, whose power seemed uncon- 
querable. The result of this had been to change their 
conception of how the kingdom was to be established. 
The hope was cherished as dearly as ever, but it was 
thought that it would be fulfilled by the introduc- 
ing of the kingdom in a supernatural manner from 
Heaven. The Messiah was to come from above, 
heralded by signs and wonders ; He would judge 
the nations, and placing Himself at the head of His 
people would realise all their hopes. 

Christ, finding this idea prevalent and familiar to 
His hearers, adopted it, as we have said, but in 
doing so He gave to it anew content. He made it 
quite evident that His kingdom was not to be of 
a material or political nature. The story of the 
Temptation shows clearly that He had no such 
conception of it, and again when the people would 
have made Him a King, after He had fed them, He 
deliberately withdrew Himself and frustrated their 
purpose. On another occasion, He definitely stated 
that His kingdom was not of this world. To under- 
stand what Christ meant His kingdom to be, we 
cannot do better than consider His own life, in 
conjunction with His sayings. If it be true, that 
the kingdom is the embodiment of Christ’s ideal for 
humanity, it is equally true that Christ is the 
embodiment of the kingdom. His life is typical of 
the order of life that must prevail among its subjects ; 
His spirit and influence, and the relations He 
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maintained with men, are the highest expression 
of what these must be when it is established. So 
also His character is the full development of that 
character which alone can enable men to enter, and 
take their place in Christ’s kingdom. 

Now, the key to an understanding of the 
personality and work of Christ, is a knowledge of 
His relation to God. He Himself stated, that the 
inspiration, guidance, and power necessary to the 
accomplishment of His mission, were derived from 
communion and fellowship with His Father. For 
Christ, God was supreme in all things, and He 
referred all things to Him. God was His Father, 
and in a unique sense He was God’s Son. He 
came to do His Father’s will, and to fulfil His 
purposes ; and in order to fit Himself for His divine 
work, He sanctified Himself. Under all circum- 
stances He never lost sight of His object of revealing 
God to man, and of redeeming man from his sin, 
and reconciling him to God. With unswerving 
faithfulness to his spiritual ideal, He set aside all 
temptations to be drawn away from His true work, 
and gave Himself to a life of loving service, and to 
a sacrificial death. Such a life as that of Christ 
could never have been commanded by rules; it 
could only be the outcome of perfect oneness of 
heart with God. Morality, and service for man, 
were the necessary consequences of His love for 
a righteous and loving God. With Jesus, as we 
have noted, morality was not something to be 
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striven for laboriously, and gained by the pains- 
taking observance of a number of commandments ; 
it was the natural and spontaneous expression of 
a life consecrated to the doing of God’s will. To 
Him religion and morality were one. So also His 
service of man was not performed out of a sense of 
duty, but gladly, freely, lovingly, as befitted a Son 
of the God, ‘“‘ who maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” Love to God implied love to 
man/|: in serving God He served humanity. 

Christ revealed God to men, not only as powerful, 
wise, righteous, and pure, but as Father of all 
mankind, who knows their needs and seeks their 
highest well being. As such He taught that in the 
lives of all men, God must be supreme as in His own. 
Men must love God with heart, soul, strength, and 
mind, and in all things must seek to do His will. 
Such a love He knew must inevitably result in 
perfected character, and in the establishment of 
ideal relations with other men. Christ found the 
motive for right conduct in religion. Their relation 
to God was to result in changed character: it was 
to awaken a deep desire to enter into right relations 
with men as brethren, and as sons in the great human 
family, and to give power to translate the desire 
into practice. Christ gave a revelation of God’s 
nature, but it carried with it power to transform 
man into the likeness of his Maker. He revealed 
God’s purpose, and in so doing He gave to the race 
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the glorious vision of an ideal society. In the 
spirituality of His Gospel lies its practical and social 
power. 

It is one of the greatest results of Christ’s work, 
that He gave a revelation of God that is capable oi 
regenerating human character, and that He showed 
right conduct to be the body of which religion is the 
soul. From this, as W. N. Clarke says, ‘‘We are 
not to infer that there is no ground for a sound 
doctrine of ethics apart from religion. From the 
first age of human existence, the world has had its 
ethics, because men had their mutual relations, out 
of which duties inevitably sprang. If we knew 
nothing of God, we should still owe duties to our 
fellows, and be under moral obligations to them and 
to ourselves. No more than religion did ethics 
wait for its birth until Jesus came. He found them 
both in the world, but for ages they had been 
scarcely more than loosely joined together. They 
had been drawing toward a closer unity before He 
appeared. But He revealed them as simply two 
aspects of the one life of man, and proclaimed that 
vital oneness in which they are inseparable and 
co-eternal”’ (“‘ The Ideal of Jesus,” p. 27). 

It is true, that it is commonly asserted, that 
religion is useless in the regeneration of individual 
character, and worse than useless as a motive in 
social reform. Many would destroy altogether, if 
it were possible, the idea of God and the power of 
religious feeling, and provide other substitutes. It 
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is not our purpose here to discuss these, but it is 
profoundly significant that the most worthy and 
potent elements these boasted substitutes contain, 
have been borrowed from the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. Furthermore, the fact that men have been, 
and still are made “ new creatures’ by the Gospel 
of Christ, and that Christianity has greatly changed 
society for the better, and bestowed on men their 
greatest blessings, proves the value and power and 
permanence of Christ’s work. 

Out of the teaching of God’s Fatherhood, sprang 
the glorious conception of the universal brotherhood 
of man. If God is the Father of mankind, then all 
men must be His sons, and brethren one of another, 
bound together by a bond which the differences of 
nationality, culture, wealth or social status cannot 
destroy. This thought of the whole race dwelling 
together in the loving, intimate relationships of 
a great family, is the greatest the mind of man has 
ever conceived. It has given to humanity its loftiest 
and most inspiring ideal, There have been held up 
to men numerous visions of an ideal life, and a perfect 
social order has been drawn in many different ways. 
Just as numerous have been the motives given to 
urge men to realise them. No ideal, however, has 
ever approached that presented by Christ in His 
teaching of the kingdom of God, and none has 
appealed so irresistibly to the imagination, the 
reason, and the heart of man; nor has any power 
proved so capable of helping men to translate the 
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ideal into fact, as the spiritual dynamic given by 
Christ. | 

Let us look rather more closely at the perfect 
society, called the kingdom of God. It consists, as 
we have said, of all mankind living together in a great 
brotherhood. But this brotherhood is only possible 
where each man is in a perfect filial relationship to 
God. To become subjects of the kingdom men must 
own God as Father, and must love Him with the 
fulness of their being ; this is the first and essential 
condition. This love is accompanied by a moral 
change, for the son must be of the same nature as 
the Father, righteous, pure and loving. Only those 
who surrender pride, and a spirit of self-sufficiency, 
and become as humble as a little child, can enter. 
It is to be sought eagerly, and esteemed of the 
highest value. Those who would gain admission 
must repent, and believe in Christ as God’s Son, and 
must, like Him, be prepared to become the ministers 
of God’s will in lowly, self-sacrificing service. It 
will be seen that what constitutes man a subject of 
this kingdom, is a right attitude to God. The 
kingdom is established in the hearts of men who are 
ruled by God from within, and as such it is spiritual. 
And inasmuch as each and every human being may 
enter into this filial life, the kingdom is universal 
also. 

But there is a second requirement, which is really 
the first, differently expressed. ‘‘ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God,” Christ says, ‘‘ with all thy heart, 
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and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the greatest and first commandment: and a 
second is like unto it—thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself”? (Matt. xxii. 37-39). In other words, 
Christ teaches that love to God is inseparable from 
love toman. The two commandments are of equal 
authority, and the one is the necessary consequence 
of the other. If love to God changes a man’s 
character, the change will manifest itself at once in 
his seeking to enter into perfect and fraternal 
relations with his fellows. ‘“‘It is impossible to 
draw any sharp line between the personal and social 
ethics of Jesus. In his thought it is impossible for 
one to be what he ought in his own life without 
evincing love in all the varied relations and spheres 
of life”’ (H. C. King, ‘‘ The Ethics of Jesus,” p. 132). 
The two things are so identical to Christ, that He 
regards love to man as the proof of love to God, and 
makes it the test of discipleship. ‘‘ By this shall all 
men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love 
one to another.” 

It will be seen how necessary this teaching is, to 
the other teaching of Jesus. To Him, humanity is 
“not an aggregation of unrelated individuals,” but 
a family, and it is therefore a natural thing, that 
men should enter into all social relations in a loving 
spirit. Just as He regards man’s life as incomplete 
without fellowship with God, so He regards it as 
imperfect without fellowship with other men. It is 
true that He came to save the individual soul, but 
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He never forgot that there is no life completely 
isolated from the common life of humanity. Salva- 
tion to Him never meant living a detached life. 
Those whom He saved were to be in the world taking 
part in its multiform activities, but they were to be 
of a different spirit, and inspired by nobler, spiritual 
and moral ideals. The man, in his relation to God, 
is just the same as in his relation to his fellow-men. 
Jesus never split up personality into different 
sections which could be considered apart from one 
another. 

It is also important to notice that Christ carried 
His great social teaching of love to man to its logical 
issue. The love of which He speaks is a reproduction 
of the love of God by men: it is not simply emotional, 
it is moral. Therefore, He says that it should be 
shown to all men, even where an effort of the will is 
necessary to do so. To love our friends is natural 
and easy, but Christ says we must love our enemies 
also, and those whom the world regards it as right 
to despise and shun. Men have been taught to 
retaliate when injured, and to demand an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; but Christ has such 
faith in the power of fraternal love, born of divine 
love, that He declares it must lift men above the 
spirit of retaliation, and enable them to bless and 
pray for those who injure and insult. In the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, as in His own conduct, He 
shows that love must mean practical service. We 
are to do unto others what we would that they 
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should do unto us; we are to desire and strive for 
their welfare as deliberately as we strive for our own. 
For the Christian, love is the bond of society, and 
only as it becomes general can life become perfect. 
Hatred, suspicion, evil desires, and a selfish 
indifference to the interests of other men are the 
forces which are antagonistic to the unity and well- 
being of mankind. Selfishness can never become 
the basis of morality, nor can it exist in a perfect 
social order. To live selfishly, withholding the 
personal service which love inspires, is to incur the 
gravest consequences. In one of His most impres- 
sive discourses, when describing the scene at the 
last judgment, Christ states that most severe con- 
demnation will be meted out to those who have 
failed to discharge their social duties. Those who 
have done nothing for the destitute, the afflicted, 
the prisoner, and the outcast, have sinned against 
God ; because they have sinned against our common 
humanity. 

These great truths affecting the social life of man, 
are surely of the greatest value. Are they not 
truths also, that in these days need to be rediscovered 
and enforced? We hear much of men’s rights, nor 
is it wrong that we should, but we require to hear more 
of men’s duties. There are many in all classes of 
society, who, professing a love to God, are sadly and 
inconsistently lacking in love to man. Such Christ 
spoke to when He said: “‘ Not every one that saith 
unto Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
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of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of My Father 
which is in heaven.” 

The kingdom of Heaven is not yet fully realised, 
but it is slowly and surely progressing towards its 
final realisation. It is given to the world as the 
vision of an idealist, and its idealism is its chief 
glory. A vision of God and of the kingdom of His 
sons, is what men, blindly in pursuit of material 
wealth and lost in selfishness, most need. Both in 
its conception and in the method of its achievement, 
the kingdom of Heaven is of the greatest practical 
worth. It aims not at a revolution, by which the 
wholestructure of society withits existing institutions 
is to be shattered, and a new and better social 
order erected in its place ; the creation of a regener- 
ated society is not possible by such a method. 
Character, as we have tried to show, is the basis of 
social life, and character cannot be changed simply 
by revolutionising the external forms of life, and 
nothing more. It would be ridiculous to assert 
that nothing can be done to improve the state of 
society, by improving the conditions under which 
many lives have to be lived. To interpret Christ’s 
teaching as meaning this, would be to treat it with 
the grossest injustice. The spirit of love makes it 
imperative to secure for all men, as our brethren, the 
best and most healthful conditions for body, mind 
and soul. Much may be done to curb the power of 
evil, to protect the innocent from defilement, to 
shelter the weak from tyrannous oppression, and to 
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make possible clean, strong manhood and woman- 
hood. But along with all such noble work, must go 
that of renewing men in their spiritual nature, if 
abuses are to be permanently removed, and a perfect 
social order created. The leaven of love acting 
Godward and manward, must permeate the whole 
race, until out of the imperfect the perfect has been 
evolved. 

The kingdom of Heaven can never be to us a 
matter of indifference. Christ, speaking to the men 
of His day, compared it to a costly pearl or a rich 
treasure, to secure which no sacrifice was too great 
a price. Such it should be to us. We owe it to 
God, to humanity, and to ourselves, to do all that 
lies in our power, that God’s will may be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 





RELIGION AND THE PRESENT AGE 


‘A GREAT heart has fully as much to do with spiritual 
originality as a clever head. When there is little love in the 
Christian community it resembles a river in dry weather, 
which not only keeps within its banks but does not even 
occupy the whole of its channel, leaving large beds of 
gravel or sand lying high and dry on both sides of the 
current. But when the love of God is shed abroad in the 
hearts of her members, the Church becomes like the same 
river in time of rain. The stream begins to rise, the flood 
not only fills its channel, but overflows its banks, and 
spreads over the meadows. New methods of well doing 
are then attempted, and new measures of well doing reached ; 
new songs are written and sung; new forms of expression 
for old truths are invented, not for the sake of novelty, 
but in the creative might of a new spiritual life.”—Dr. 
A. B. Bruce. 


“LET us ‘ pray without ceasing,’ and let our consecration 
be so complete and confident, that there may be presented 
unto the world a Church ‘alive unto God’; a Church as 
abounding in signs of vitality as the hedgerows in spring ; 
a Church quickened in moral vision, in intellectual perception, 
and emotional discernment; a Church acute, compassionate 
and daring, moving amid the changing circumstances of men 
in the very Spirit of her Lord.”—Dr, J. H. Jowett. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Religion and the Present Age. 


HERE is a deep and widespread feeling, that 
our greatest need is a revival of spiritual 
religion; one that will penetrate to the 

inmost sources of man’s nature, and bring to full 
expression his latent energies. All sensational, 
and surface methods, will find no place. Its appeal 
will rest on a lofty conception of God, as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, and of man as a being made for 
God, and capable of communion with Him, It will 
face the facts of sin and suffering with an adequate 
remedy ; it will present a high standard of morality, 
and also impart power for its attainment ; it will 
work for social well-being in every department of 
life ; and it will fulfil man’s hope of immortality. 
The changes wrought by its gracious influence 
will be like passing from the cold, lifeless days of 
winter into the light and warmth of summer, with 
its abounding beauty and rich harvests. At the 
heart of the new movement there will be a sincere 
desire for communion and fellowship with God, and 
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with all devout souls. Its great flood of blessing 
will be too deep and full for dogmatic creeds, and 
man made channels. It will be a movement of 
life aiming at the spiritual, moral, and social re- 
generation of the world. The strong currents of 
reaction against the tyranny of materialism have 
set in; discontent with conditions which make it 
impossible to live a worthy life is growing more 
intense ; the claims of man’s higher nature are being 
pressed ; and a nobler ideal of human nature in its 
relations to God and man is gradually taking shape. 
The spirit of justice is burning in men’s hearts ; and 
they are really seeking, though they may not know it, 
the kingdom of God as righteousness and peace and 
joy. 

The new opportunities and duties which have 
emerged in the present age press for attention and 
effective treatment. They may be studied from 
many points of view, and treated in many ways. 
The expert economist, the capable statesman, the 
commercial organiser, the educationalist, and many 
others, may render good service by the creation of 
right views, and by the reconstruction of wrong 
methods. In these there need be nothing alien to 
the spirit of Christ, who came to fix all things into 
their true centre. But when all is said, humanity 
requires a dynamic for the attainment of its ideals ; 
a power capable of creating personalities filled with 
the right spirit, and endowed with capacity to deal 
with the heart of things. Now, the revival we are 
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contemplating, is not to be characterised by the 
dissipation of energy, spent in futile attempts to 
change humanity by outward methods, but by the 
inward power of the Holy Spirit, renewing the heart 
and producing in every department of life and 
conduct, the fruits of righteousness. We do not 
plead for any specific method, or form of expression, 
but we do press the importance of appealing to all 
that is deepest and noblest in men, and of presenting 
to them the high ideal of Jesus Christ. If our 
revival is to be of permanent value it must rest on 
the rock of reality. 

What, then, can we do to realise this high ideal ? 
We must not, to begin with, resort to temporary 
expedients. The Church would not have lost her 
hold of the industrial classes if she had treated them 
with greater seriousness. In the deepest things of 
the soul, men ask for reverent and conscientious 
treatment. Jesus never offered Himself to the 
people as a luxury, but as a necessity. His appeal 
was made to the common instincts of the spirit. 
‘IT am the bread of life, the water of life, the light 
of life, the way to God, and holiness and heaven.” 
In all our Lord’s appeals there was an attractive 
elevation of thought and aim. We must not be 
tempted, in our eagerness for swift results, to turn 
aside from the Master’s way of saving men. He 
was the ideal Evangelist whose spirit we shall do 
well to catch; particularly in the present crisis. 
‘We must commend our Gospel to every man’s 
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conscience in the sight of God. The preached word 
must be verified by a life of consistency. 

But we cannot realise our ideal by avoiding errors, 
there must be some great soul certainty, strong 
enough to inspire and sustain us in undertaking, 
and discharging our present duties. The con- 
ditions of the present age are a call to every soul, 
eager to lift mankind to higher levels. God 1s 
calling the Church back to the spacious day of the 
Spirit, when, with dauntless courage, and invincible 
energy, the Apostles started to win the world for 
Christ. It looked like a hopeless venture, but the 
Holy Spirit’s energies proved to be mightier than 
circumstances, and more than a match for the 
great world forces. Christianity proved itself to 
be a revolutionary force combating evil, and by 
the law of the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus men 
were set free from the law of sin and death. That 
force has not spent itself; it has periods of re- 
sistance and apparent decline, but like the forces 
of Spring it asserts itself and renews the face of the 
earth. This spiritual dynamic is at work in the 
soul of the present age and gives promise of ful- 
filments more glorious than all past achievements. 
Later on we shall notice certain proofs of this. 
For the present, let us seek some strong ground on 
which to rest our hope of success. 

In a previous chapter we endeavoured to show 
that every great religious movement originates in 
a lofty conception of God. This is clearly shown 
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in every period of Church history. If the vision of 
the Eternal is dim, if there is no direct and immediate 
communion with Him, the energy for spiritual, 
moral, and social progress is lacking. We have 
seen how the idea of God determines the religious 
consciousness in its conceptions of life and conduct. 
Neither the individual nor the community can rise 
higher than what they feel their God to be. The 
evolution of the idea of God is at the heart of human 
advancement. This is clearly illustrated in the 
history of all the great religious leaders of the race. 
To this rule Jesus was no exception. The keynote 
of His life was sounded in the saying: “‘I delight to 
do Thy will.” The perfect consciousness of union 
and communion with the Father inspired and 
sustained Him in all His work. This is true, as 
true to day as in every great spiritual awakening ; 
in fact, it is the true spring of immeasurable power. 
“The secret of great revivals is that a single soul, 
filled with the Divine consciousness, will communicate 
itself to innumerable other souls, and while suffering 
no diminution of its own store of energy.” It was 
thus that Wesley won his triumphs of faith. He 
put his full trust in the living God, as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and so found power for converting 
men, and for renewing the depraved heart of the 
nation. It puts heart in us to think of the men 
who, by “faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the power of fire, escaped 
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the edge of the sword, from weakness were made 
strong, waxed mighty in war, turned to flight armies 
of aliens.” Our Lord’s solution for every difficult 
problem was: ‘“‘ Have faith in God.” And the 
truth for to-day is that “‘ without faith it is im- 
possible to be well pleasing unto Him: for he that 
cometh to God must believe that He is, and that 
He is a rewarder of them that seek after Him.” 
The men who have looked into God’s face without 
shrinking, who have opened -their ears and hearts 
to His counsels, and who at all costs have executed 
His will have been the saviours of the race. It is 
to such men that we must look for guidance, and 
inspiration in face of our present-day problems and 
opportunities, and particularly to Jesus whose whole 
life was a perfect expression of absolute submission 
to the Father’s will. Those who would carry on 
the work of Christ have need to remember, that 
a right relation to God determines and regulates all 
the soul’s activities, and is the sure way to the 
coming of His kingdom. They must fear God and 
know no other fear. The assurance of advance is 
to be found in the oft-quoted words: ‘Not by 
might, nor by power, but by My Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts,” 

We are told that when a piece of iron is put in the 
presence of an electrified body, for a time it becomes 
electrified. It is changed into a temporary magnet, 
in the mere presence of a permanent magnet, 
and as long as you leave the two side by side, they 
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are both magnets. How true it is, that the soul in 
immediate, and direct contact with God is made 
mighty to the pulling down of the strongholds of 
sin and Satan. Our sufficiency is of God. The 
miracles of grace wrought by William Clowes were 
due to his habit of prolonged communion. For 
hours he would plead for the souls of men, and 
come from the Divine presence with the full 
consciousness of success. It was in the power 
of God he won his spiritual triumphs. Is it true 
that the habit of intercession is nearly a lost art ? 
If it is, how can we hope for a Spiritual revival in 
the present age? We must in prayer regain our 
faith in God. 


“ Belief’s fire once in us, 
Makes of all else mere stuff to show itself; 
We penetrate our life with such a glow 
As fire lends wood and iron—this turns to steel, 
That turns to ash—all’s one, fire proves its power 
For good or ill.” 


Quite true! The glow of faith penetrating the soul 
with holy fire, burns up the dross of base desire 
and makes the mountains flow. 

Now, if we are to make all this a reality, we shall 
need the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, 
given to guide us into all the truth concerning God, 
and the things pertaining to His kingdom; who 
has ever been working for the redemption of the 
race, and is now giving promise of the greatest 
spiritual revival in the history of the Christian 
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Church. He has not yet brought this to full 
expression, but all the signs of the times fill us with 
high expectation. What we want is power from 
on high, and we shall do well to study the way in 
which this was granted at Pentecost. The sudden 
inflow of the Spirit was the crowning experience of 
careful and prolonged preparation. There was 
our Lord’s patient training before and after the 
resurrection. It was during the forty days, with 
their many infallible proofs, that Jesus became 
to the disciples the supreme reality. Then there was 
another step taken, when, in obedience to Christ’s 
command, they went into the Upper Room. This 
act of obedience was followed by an attitude of high 
expectancy, by united prayers and supplications, 
and it is thought, by a close study of the Scriptures, 
and conversation concerning their meaning. Now, 
we ought to note, that in all these things there is 
nothing abnormal. Whatever we may think of 
the subsequent manifestations, all the steps to 
the grand consummation were perfectly within the 
range of human possibility. But think of their 
significance in relation to the mighty inrush of 
spiritual power! Then consider how far we may 
help to bring a fuller tide of energy into the con- 
ditions of our own age. We are not under obliga- 
tion to repeat the details of the first, or any other 
century, but we are bound in all good faith to 
possess even in larger measure the spirit of those 
experiences. 
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Then, with all sincerity, let us inquire concerning 
our spirit of obedience to Christ’s commands. Are 
we carrying into effect the Master’s expressed 
wishes? In the great commission given to the 
disciples there is a very significant phrase, ‘‘Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I command 
you.” This is surely the rule of the Christian life. 
We are not to teach them the traditions of men, 
but My commandments. Christ requires from all 
His followers cheerful and consistent obedience to 
His will, that He may find it possible to fill us with 
the Spirit. Are we sufficiently attentive to this?! 
Is the Church eager to know and to do His every 
word? Before right doing there must be attentive 
hearing, and before the Pentecost is realised there 
must be submission to the supreme will of Christ. 

And again, how do we stand in relation to prayers 
and supplications ? Does the proposal to continue 
in these highly spiritual exercises sound strange to 
our modern ears? If it does, what right have we 
to complain of our weakness? In every great 
spiritual movement prayer has played the leading 
part. It has been regarded as the generating station 
of the Church. We need to return to habits of 
prayer, not formal, but burning with holy passion, 
and conquering power. This is the way to the 
great awakening for which so many hearts are 
yearning. Pray without ceasing! 

Further, is the study of the Bible part of our 
_ preparation for the hoped for revival of religion ? 
Q2 
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The words of Scripture are given to nourish the 
soul, and to give us a true understanding of God’s 
will. ‘‘Every Scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
and for instruction which is in righteousness : that 
the man of God may be complete, furnished com- 
pletely unto every good work.” There is a 
lamentable neglect of the Bible resulting in deplor- 
able ignorance of the revealed will of God. It is in 
this great book we find the great and exceeding 
precious promises whereby we are to become 
partakers of the Divine nature. To plead these 
effectively we ought to become familiar with them. 
If the prophets searched diligently into the meaning 
of Scripture, and if the angels desire to look into 
these things, surely we should show our interest, 
and know as Peter did how God fulfils His promises 
in the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 

We shall all contribute to the spread of spiritual 
religion by a truer obedience to our Lord’s com- 
mands ; by united prayers and supplications ; by 
the study of the Bible ; and by steadfast unity in 
the bonds of a common love, faith and hope. The 
realm of spiritual forces is practically unexplored, 
its mighty energies are neither comprehended, nor 
utilised as they might be. We too frequently state 
our problems without taking into account our 
immense resources. A party, of which Lord Kelvin 
was a member, visited Niagara Falls. All, with 
one exception, expressed in glowing terms their 
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sense of wonder and admiration: Lord Kelvin, 
who for some time remained silent, said: ‘‘ What 
an enormous waste of force.” The mighty waters 
no longer run to waste, their energies have been 
tured to use in generating electricity which supplies 
light and power to towns and cities miles away. 
Christ assures us that there are at our own disposal 
unlimited spiritual resources, if we will only have 
faith in God and live in fellowship with Him. “ He 
that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall he 
do also: and greater works than these shall he do: 
because I go unto the Father. And whatsoever 
ye shall ask in My name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask 
anything in My name that will I do.” 

Christ not only endowed His disciples with power, 
but laid upon them the task of making the world 
Christian. They were first to make men disciples, 
then evangelists, and witnesses to the power of the 
Gospel. The power of the Holy Spirit was given 
for service, often involving difficulty, and extreme 
peril. Their new faith was to become a revolutionary 
force combating, and overcoming, evil in every 
form. With dauntless courage they were to press 
on men’s attention the claims of Christ and His. 
kingdom. All this was implied in our Lord’s great 
commission, and made possible through the power 
of the Spirit. This work of witnessing was not 
simply a matter of profession, but the forceful 
testimony of a renewed life ; it was this that made 
so deep an impression on the people. The new 
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enthusiasm burned in them like a flaming fire, and 
gave effectiveness to their preaching, prayers, self- 
sacrifices and labours. Their fidelity was sustained 
by love for their risen and ascended Lord, whose 
presence in the Spirit was more real than it had 
been in the days of His flesh. Their passion burned 
its way into the consciousness of the hearers, and 
multitudes were saved. Their sublime confidence, 
fearless courage, indifference to contempt and scorn, 
their splendid patience in suffering, their willingness 
to lose all rather than be separated from Christ, 
captured the hearts of many, and caused the word 
of God to grow and to prevail. It is doubtful 
whether Christianity would have lived without the 
zeal inspired in their hearts by love to Christ. It 
was the Spirit in the lives of the first believers that 
brought conviction to so many hearts and kept 
the new faith alive. 

It is true to-day that a consistent Christian life 
is the most convincing argument for the truth of 
religion. But it must be a life full of love to 
Christ, and fired by a divine passion to save men, 
and to render helpful service. A world that is 
absolutely indifferent to theological discussions and 
philosophies of religion, is arrested and convinced 
of the power and value of religion when it sees it 
expressed in genuine Christian living. Men who 
turn a deaf ear to our appeals, and remain unmoved 
by our arguments, will often yield without hesitation 
to the appeal of service, rendered in the spirit of self- 
forgetful love: this is for them the true orthodoxy. 
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And they are right! In the final judgment, as 
in the present life, the test is: ‘Inasmuch as ye 
did it—or did it not—unto one of the least of these 
My brethren.” The influence of Christ upon human 
life and conduct must find expression, not only in 
the thought, and speech, and faith of His followers, 
but in their deeds. Hearing and doing are the 
sure foundation in all trying circumstances. Even 
in our own day, under the stress of a great storm 
of problems, we shall keep firm on the rock, if in 
the spirit of the Master we go about doing good. 
The best solution of doubt, and the most direct 
way of winning people to Christ, will be found by 
Christian men and women overcoming evil with 
good. 

To sum up briefly what we have said, our aim is 
to Christianise the world, and the most effective 
method of doing this is by so letting “ our light 
shine before men, that they may see our good 
works, and glorify our Father which is in heaven.” 
It is important always to realise our individual 
responsibility, and to do all that lies in our power 
to carry Christ’s work to a glorious fulfilment. 

Among the hopeful signs of the times we hail 
with joy the growing spirit of unity among Christian 
people. In fact, this appears to be the new channel 
to be used for the inflow of the Spirit, and also for 
an outflow of grace to the human race. At the 
present time every one wishful to see a united 
Christendom should join Christ in His great inter- 
cession, and co-operate with the Holy Spirit who is 
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now working for its realisation. The processes, 
though silent as the advances of the springtime, 
are moving towards a glorious harvest. The ground 
which has been cleared is being sown with good seed, 
and greater care is taken to keep the enemy from 
sowing tares. There is less insistence on methods 
of cultivation, and a greater concern for results. 
The leaders in the Christian Church are seeking to 
get at the heart of things, and to lead their people 
to say from the heart : “‘ Grace be with all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in uncorruptness.” 
There is no more impressive indication as to how 
the Spirit of God would have us work than this 
modern movement for unity. As never before it is 
our duty to recognise the importance, and necessity, 
of co-operation with all good people who are seeking 
to promote the kingdom of God ; and to cultivate 
a keen perception of pure motives; a wise recognition 
of high aims ; a frank admiration of diverse opera- 
tions, and an appreciation of the varied results. 
This spirit will do much to hasten the golden age 
for which we are all eagerly longing. It is a painful 
and distracting sight, to see those who profess 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, and a love of unity, in open 
conflict on questions of minor value, so leading 
people to the false conclusion that they differ on 
essentials. Careful attention shows that our 
differences are as cracks on the surface of a solid 
rock. The main causes of division are man made, 
and cannot be attributed to “the wisdom that is 
from above, which is first pure, then peaceable, 
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gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without variance, without hypocrisy.” The 
fruit of righteousness is sown in peace for them that 
make peace. When professing Christians lack this 
wisdom they get on the wrong track, and pursue 
courses of thinking, speaking, and acting, contrary to 
the Spirit of Christ. It is the duty of all the Lord’s 
followers to seek in every way possible the reconcil- 
ing power of the Gospel and so hasten a united 
Christendom. This is imperative for two reasons. 
In the first place it is demanded by the Spirit, 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. His great mission 
was to reconcile all things unto Himself. The only 
true expression of His Spirit is found in promoting 
harmony and goodwill. This may be done by 
individual influence, but much more by the com- 
bined testimony of Christian people. What a pro- 
found yearning there is in our Lord’s great prayer 
for unity among His followers, as means of winning 
the world to Himself! We feel in that prayer the 
very throb of God’s Fatherly heart. He prays first 
for the disciples, ‘‘ for those whom Thou hast given 
Me, that they may be one, even as we are.” Then 
follows the universal outlook: ‘‘ Neither for these 
only do I pray, but for them also that believe on 
Me through their word ; that they all may be one ; 
even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us ; that the world may 
believe that Thou didst send Me.” This great 
request has found many wonderful fulfilments, and 
it is being answered to-day in numberless hearts. 
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But it has not yet reached the consummation 
desired by Jesus ; nor by His devout followers who 
are earnestly seeking fully to realise the Christian 
ideal. It would hasten the consummation to get 
back to the spirit of the early Church, finding an 
outlet in organised, enthusiastic, and courageous 
attempts to spread the cause of Jesus Christ ; and 
back also to the enjoined habit of universal prayer. 
We need to widen the scope of our prayers, in 
harmony with Paul’s teaching: “‘I exhort therefore, 
first of all, that supplications, prayers, intercessions, 
thanksgivings be made for all men ; for kings and 
all that are in high places; that we may lead a 
tranquil and quiet life in all godliness and gravity. 
This is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Saviour ; who willeth that all men should be saved 
and come to the knowledge of the truth.” The 
average prayers of the Church are too self-centred. 
The message and mission of the Church in the world 
are not in any way exclusive. They aim at the 
Christianising of the whole world, and are therefore 
under obligation to offer supplications, prayers, 
and intercessions for its speedy realisation. As 
a means to unity we should practice universal 
intercession. It isnot enough to meet in conferences 
to discuss the question, we must give ourselves 
up to prevailing prayer, in the spirit -and aim of 
our Lord, first for His Church, and then for the 
world. 

The second reason for seeking Christian unity 
springs out of our common difficulties and oppor- 
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tunities. These are threefold. To begin with there 
is the urgent need of the Gospel. At present great 
stress is laid upon the material necessities of life. 
We have shown how these are properly valued in 
the Christian religion. But the deepest compassion 
of the heart is stirred by soul hunger, the loss of 
faith, the absence of hope, of peace, of comfort, of 
aspiration, by the pathetic yearnings of the spirit 
for the good tidings of liberty and joy. Jesus had 
compassion on the people, for they were as sheep 
not having a shepherd. The Son of man is come 
to save that which was lost. It was the lost con- 
dition of the people that stirred the spirit of the 
Saviour. To remove this He gave Himself, with 
undivided energy as Teacher and Redeemer. When 
a people is stricken with a great physical calamity 
there is always a noble display of sympathy and 
assistance. But Christ’s aim is to save the whole 
world. In Him all men are reconciled, and have 
right of access by one spirit unto the Father. 
Material claims are important and ought not to 
be ignored. But there is no condition so touching 
as that of people perishing for lack of knowledge, 
especially the knowledge of God and divine things. 
The prophet Amos draws a vivid picture of what 
this means. ‘‘ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord 
~ God, that I will send a famine in the land, not 
a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of 
hearing the words of the Lord. And they shall 
~ wander from sea to sea, and from the north even to 
the east : they shall run to and fro to seek the word 


. 
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of the Lord, and shall not find it.” The central 
idea in this passage seems to be, that when the words 
of the Lord are withheld from a people, their state 
is more pitiable than when suffering from lack 
of bread and water. In our very midst there are 
thousands without the knowledge of God. This is 
a call to unity of spirit, purpose, and effort ; and to 
obedience to our Lord, who would have all men to be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. As 
trustees of the Gospel, we should combine to make 
it the common possession of all who are afflicted 
with spiritual famine. 

The second common difficulty which should inspire 
united action springs from the existence of moral 
evil, working destruction through highly organised 
methods. How dare we tolerate division, when the 
foes of humanity are putting into their schemes a 
vast amount of capital, ability, and energy, that 
they may gain profit at the cost of religion and 
morality? What a change would come over the 
scene, if the forces of righteousness united, not only 
to resist in speech, but utterly to destroy by deeds, 
the strongholds of sin and Satan. The foe is stern 
and eager, and he is not likely to be dislodged by 
weak temporising. There must be a united rally of 
all who hate evil and who cleave to that which is 
good. There must not be any compromise, but an 
ultimatum signed “Thus saith the Lord.” It is 
from the conscience that man receives his marching 
orders, which no other authority can countermand ; 
and when they are received, he who hesitates to 
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obey is disloyal, and he who refuses to obey is a 
traitor to the highest. The Church of Christ may 
make too great sacrifices to retain respectability. 
Religion must prove itself the most powerful factor 
in the world for overcoming evil with good. Those 
who profess it must be prepared to say with Garfield, 
in his resistance of bad men: “I would rather fail 
in right than succeed in wrong.” When the Church, 
in open conflict matched her strength against the 
great world forces she was victorious. She proved 
to emperors the futility of resisting a people who 
are of one spirit, and loyal to a faith, which 
lifted them above the fear of contempt, of pain, 
and of death. The time has come for throwing 
aside all the fetters of worldly compromises, and 
for readily obeying the trumpet call and command: 
“Be strong in the Lord, and in the power of His 
might. Put on the whole armour of God, that ye 
may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, 
but against the principalities, against the powers, 
against the world rulers of this darkness, against 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places. Wherefore take up the whole armour of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all to stand.” The man who 
wrote these words was at the time in chains for the 
Gospel’s sake, but nothing daunted he commended 
invincible resistance to evil, and desired the prayers 
-of the Church, that “‘I may speak boldly as I ought 
to speak.” 


. 
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Another strong reason for unity is the immense 
opportunities for the world’s evangelization. In 
all lands doors are opening for the heralds of the 
Cross. The harvest is plenteous, the labourers are 
few. And the few cannot please their Lord by 
standing apart, when there is so much to be done. 
Nor is it wise to force Western ways of life on Eastern 
peoples, and spend time in arguing about conventional 
forms and ceremonies. Religion is life expressing 
itself in personality. And it is as true of Christ’s 
followers as of Himself, ‘‘ the life was the light of 
men.’ An incarnation full of grace and truth, 
wins and holds the hearts of men. We need to 
catch the spirit of the words inscribed on Living- 
stone’s tomb in Westminster Abbey: “ All I can 
add in my loneliness is, may Heaven’s rich blessing 
come down on every one—American, English or 
Turk—who will help to heal this open sore of the 
world.” To catch this spirit is to feel the duty of 
closing our ranks for the redemption of mankind. 
The need of the Gospel ; the removal of organised 
moral evil ; and the universal range of opportunity, 
ought to constrain us to oneness of spirit and aim 
that we may hasten the speedy advent of our Lord. 

Now, among the hopeful signs of the times, 
none is more cheering than the sincere attempt 
to find a common ground for a great forward move- 
ment. In this we can trace the working of the 
Holy Spirit towards a universal pentecost. The 
great World Missionary Conference, held in 
Edinburgh in 1910, was a splendid illustration of 
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this. The like has never been seen in the history 
of the Church, and in the five hundred representative 
missionaries assembled, the Spirit would find an 
opportunity for the creation of unity in spirit and 
effort. This conference was a strong proof of the 
way in which spiritual religion is coming to fuller 
realisation in the present age. 

Then we are further cheered in finding a growing 
spirit of Christian unity at home. Dr. Moulton, 
in his book, “‘ Religion and Religions,” takes us into 
the confidence of a group of representatives from 
all the Protestant Churches who met “to frame 
a working creed, which in the fewest possible words 
was to include all that was really vital for a 
declaration of Christian discipleship.” The result 
is here quoted at length to show the trend of religion 
in the present age. The simple formula of faith 
adopted was: ‘“‘I desire .. . . to declare my faith 
in God through Jesus Christ, His Son, my Lord and 
Saviour, and the surrender of my life to Him.” 
““A great inter-denominational movement was 
recommended, its aim being, to lead all its members 
into full acceptance of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
the only Son of God and Saviour of the world, and 
to active service of the Christian Church ; to promote 
among them regular habits of prayer and Bible 
study; to keep before them the importance and 
urgency of the world’s evangelization, the Christian 
solution’ of social problems, and the permeation of 
public life with Christian ideals ; and to enlist them 
in whole-hearted service of these objects.” It 1s 
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refreshing to find devout and scholarly men so 
engaged, and to feel the inspiration of the lead they 
give towards Christian unity. 

All the arrangements of that remarkable con- 
ference are excellent, and we ought as Christians to 
give them effect in the home where the foundations 
of character are laid, in love, faith, obedience, and 
reverence, and where ideals which influence and 
control the life are shaped; in the Church which 
exists for the purposes of God as manifested in 
Christ, and for realising on earth the kingdom of 
heaven; in the State aiming at a commonwealth, of 
holy, healthy, useful people ; in the world, making 
of all races a brotherhood ruled by the Spirit of 
love. This is at once an ideal anda duty. But for 
its attainment there are ample resources in the 
gifts of our ascended Lord. ‘‘And he gave some to 
be apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evange- 
lists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfect- 
ing of the saints, unto the work of ministering, 
unto the building up of the body of Christ: till we 
all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ.” For this we work, and pray : 


‘‘Grant us Thy truth to make us free 
And kindling hearts that burn for Thee; 
Till all Thy living altars claim 
One holy light, one heavenly flame.” 
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